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toward the hope that will endure ‘‘ 
and the shadows flee away.”’ 
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JAMES MARTINEAU, whose birthday is now celebrated 
after a hundred years, was one of the most stately figures 
in our Unitarian brotherhood. He carried a weight of 
learning with ease and dignity. He was always a symbol 
of that in our faith which is steadfast and enduring. His 
thought and character were types of principles so sound 
and solid that they were capable of the highest polish. 
He took no active part in the discussion of modern science 
and its relation to theology and religion, because the real 
things, with which his business was concerned, he held to 
be above and beyond the facts of science, about which we 
have knowledge and nothing more. He did not look for 
proofs of his belief in the physical world, nor did he 
depend upon his senses for the basis of his arguments. 
Like other men he lived in the world of the senses, and 


until the day break 


’ took great delight in what they brought to him; but he 


was not dependent upon them for his final conclusions 
concerning the being of God, the nature of man, the man- 
dates of duty, the sanctions of the spiritual life, or the 
immortality of the soul. While his works can never be 
made popular, he will become more and more a person 
to be honored by all who are digging deep to find the 
stones upon which rest the pillars which support the 
temple of divine knowledge. 

s 


Axsout a quarter of a century ago Rev. Rush R. Ship- 
pen, being then secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
prepared and published a series of services adapted to 
publie worship and to other occasions. It has been used 
in many churches. Individual ministers have prepared 
and printed many more service books. About twelve 
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years ago the Unitarian Association printed an elaborate 
book of ‘Prayer and Praise” including also in it a part 
of the King’s Chapel service for those who might prefer 
it. The King’s Chapel service which has been before our 
public for a hundred years has been adopted and is now 
used in full by no one of our churches, and the new lit- 
urgy which it was supposed might take its place is, so 
far as we know, not used in full in any church. A smaller 
book of five services, compiled from the larger work, has 
been adopted by some churches. Dr. Martineau’s ten 
services are used wholly or in part by a few of our con- 
gregations; while, with or without service books, prob- 
ably most of our congregations have some form of wor- 
ship in which the people join, through congregational 
singing, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, and a Psalm read 
responsively. The recent discussion of this subject at 
the Unitarian Club in Boston has given the general public 
the impression that it is now up for the first time, and 
indicates some new movement toward the use of the 
liturgy. 
a 


THERE is an ex-Unitarian who frequently writes for the 
Boston Pilot. He complains bitterly of the unfairness 
of the Unitarians. We wonder if his comments on Uni- 
tarians would be accepted by him as a fair standard of 
courtesy if it were adopted by the Christian Register. 
For instance, he says: ‘‘Religiously speaking a Unitarian 
minister has come to be as nearly nothing as a human 
being can come. It need not take five minutes to make 
one. Any man whose talk of one day in the week is 
smart on any theme, art, science, business, or what-not,— 
any theme excepting religion,—can get ordained, and 
can preach as long as he feels like it, then turn to some 
other avocation. .. . For fifty years the Unitarian Church, 
in surrender to come-outers, has been steadily abandon- 
ing all positive truth, until there is none left to be thrown 
overboard, and it is as naked as a peeled willow twig. 
Unable to retreat further, reverend Unitarians seem to 
have ‘that tired feeling’ and are preparing to eat dirt 
to be taken back by the orthodox from whom their 
churches seceded a century ago.”’ 


sz 


Axsour thirty years have passed since the Unitarians 
made their great experiment in theatre preaching. Time 
enough has elapsed for people to forget, and we hear 
again talk about people who will go to a hall or a theatre 
who will not enter a church; and the suggestion is made, 
as if it were a new thing, that it would be well to open the 
theatres for religous services. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion among those who conducted services in 
halls and theatres thirty years ago. But we have never 
doubted that the attempt to gain in the theatre what was 
lost in the church was a failure. Transient good, of 
course, was done. Many stimulating and some almost 
sublime religious services were held in places called secu- 
lar; but, unless the movement in any particular case ended 
in the building of a church and the return to a regular 
order of service, the result was the spiritual disfranchise- 
ment of the people and the weakening of the churches. 
When the most enthusiastic meetings were held in theatres 
in Boston, the attendance in all places of worship was not 
much increased. Churches near by felt the drain, es- 
pecially in their afternoon vespers or the evening ser- 
vices. The people who would have made many small 
audiences in the churches made one big crowd in the 
theatre. When the meetings were over, these people 
had lost the habit of attending church and could never 
be rallied again. In various cities we had audiences of 
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ten or fifteen hundred people of which the total tangible 
result was either nothing visible or a congregation of 
perhaps a hundred people, out of which, at last, a church 
was formed. 


The Easter Confidence. 


“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’’ 
The ancient Hebrews attained to a confidence in the 
nature of things, in the universe as a whole, which did 
not come to similar expression elsewhere. Running 
through Psalms, songs, prayers, and prophecies we find 
a constant note of good cheer,—‘‘The earth is the Lord’s.”’ 
It is full of good things, and they are intended for the 
children of the Most High. So far as their thoughts 
went beyond the confines of this world, they carried 
the same cheerful confidence with them. They could 
not pass beyond the reach of the Almighty Power. 
They could not, whether in life or in death, come into 
any place where the Eternal One would not be present. 
Just how much the ancients knew about the universe 
that lies beyond the limits of this world we do not know, 
but the writer of Job knew that the world hung upon 
nothing. Knowledge has come like tides that ebb and 
flow, and there have been ages of enlightenment fol- 
lowed by ages of partial darkness. We, in our pride 
of modern knowledge, are inclined to underrate the 
knowledge possessed in the ages before our era. 

Just why the doctrine of immortality came to no clear 
expression in the Old Testament, why it broke out and 
was wide-spread at the time when the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon was written, and was part of the common thought 
of the time when Jesus began to preach, no one has yet 
found out. Great thoughts were burrowing in the 
minds of men in those later days of the old dispensation, 
and furnished a fruitful soil into which the teachings 
of Jesus fell. He was not the first to announce the 
certainties of an after-life; but, as it was happily said, 
he brought the doctrine out into the light and made it 
seem cheerful, homelike, and desirable. Among many 
things which Harnack describes as prevalent in the 
intellectual life of the world when Christianity began 
to be, he notes the soul, God, redemption, and eternal 
life, with individualism and humanity substituted for 
nationality. Whether there were few or many who 
held to these sublime thoughts, Harnack claims that all 
vital religion drew its breath in a circle of thoughts and 
expressions which these thoughts represent. In our 
own times there has been a sudden expansion of the 
idea of immortality. The dark shadows which once 
were in all places of our little life have been so far dis- 
persed as to change the aspect of the world in which 
we live. Funeral services, if nothing else, furnish nota- 
ble indications of this change. The gloom and horror, 
the groaning, the outbreaks of grief once familiar and 
expected have given way in all intelligent communi- 
ties to a more subdued if not more cheerful expression 
of thought and feeling. Death is no longer entirely 
wedded to thoughts of fear. Even children are brought 
up now to think of death without terror. They are 
taught to prize the life that now is, and to rejoice in 
its beauty and its gracious opportunities: they are 
taught to believe that what lies beyond the horizon of 
visible things is not a darkness peopled with terrors, 
but a world of light. Men are learning that in the solar 
system and the starry universe the darkness is nothing 
to be compared with the infinite seas of light in which 
the worlds are afloat. Each planet is followed by its 
little cone of darkness which is but a speck in the space 
filled by the constant light of the sun. 


ss 
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On Easter Sunday in all churches under all creeds 
the thoughts of men are turned away from the darkness, 
and all are invited to face the light. Hope, God, good 
cheer, with every symbol of life, growth, and blossoming, 
are presented to the minds of the world and to the young. 
That would be a strange Easter service held for children 
in which life, light, beauty, and all the symbols of good 
cheer were not presented to their minds. Together 
with this good cheer which has come into the thoughts 
of men concerning life and death, and partly as a result 
of it, because men are more free to think, have been 
released from fear, and have learned that honest doubt 
is not a sin, there has come in some quarters indifference 
to the doctrine of immortality and unbelief in it. The 
evidences, the indications, the far-off gleams of immor- 
tality have been challenged and sometimes denied and 
put aside. We do not believe as some do that this in- 
dicates a wide-spread or a dangerous lapse from a whole- 
some faith. Men doubt and question not because they 
are wicked, but because they are free, and out of their 
freedom, and the free thought that goes with it, will 
come a more wide-spread evidence and more deeply 


_tooted faith in the indestructibility of the human soul. 


On the other hand some think it desirable, even nec- 
essary, to offset this unbelief with fresh evidence gained 
by investigation in that borderland of mystery where 
life and death meet. In all ages there have been premo- 
nitions and flashes of inspiration, gleams of light which 
seemed to strained eyes, looking across the borderland 
of death, like trustworthy messages from the world be- 
yond, and proofs that the dead are alive forevermore. 
But we cannot be persuaded that these things received 
as messages from the world beyond, whether ancient or 
modern, would have currency, strength, or belief were 
it not for the inclusive faith which is part of our nature, 
which rises up out of our experiences, even out of our 
most sorrowful experiences, and which, even in scepti- 
cal minds, provides an antecedent probability that the 
life immortal is a reality, and not a dream. 


A Spring Song. 


When the sky mounts higher and curdy masses of 
cumulus cloud begin to sail through its blue depths, 
something new awakens within us like the flutter and 
vibration in the heart of nature. The rigorous bands 
have been broken, the withes are loosed. In spite of all 
we have endured of cold and storm, we would not dispense 
with the season’s change. Nothing that tropic mildness 
can offer, where the new leaves shove the old ones from 
the bough, and there is perpetual verdure, can compen- 
sate for the first cheep of the bluebird and robin, the 
faint, tentative peep of the frogs. 

The soft brown color of the earth as the snow has left 
it all cleaned and swept, the purple tree stems massed 
against the sky in an even tone, are like old friends re- 
turned from afar. The low hills delight you in quite a 
different way from mountains. They have no grandeur 
or amplitude, are just high enough for the sun and air 
to pin violet and blue draperiesupon. They are ‘‘homey,” 
not too large to take into your heart. They come in 
at your windows, and say ‘‘good morning” and ‘‘good 
evening” and ‘‘God bless you.”” At evening they assume 
the tints of the celestial city, jasper and gold and chal- 
cedony and all the rest. 

The trees upon their lower slopes even now are gather- 
ing those faint pinks and yellows like a colored breath, 
a gauzy mist, that indicates the near approach of blos- 
som-time. Already catkins are studding the bushes, and 
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‘been busy while we slept. 
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the swollen buds, brown and shining, make a network 
against the sky. Not all the grasses are faded whitey 
brown. On low-lying ground near springs or runlets a 
vivid patch of green glows like a cluster of emeralds. It 
strikes up the trees and hangs a delicate aérial color upon 
their stems. - Who can describe the tender, evasive deli- 
cacy of these moments between the lapse of winter and 
the coming of spring? It is the first flush of dawn when 
the heavens are more clear than colored. The picture is 
composed with a very small palette. There is no afflu- 
ence, no superfluous touch. The world is still sailing 
under bare poles, but the skeleton is clothed with the 
ineffable splendor of light. The sun weaves it all, and 
a bluebird and a hepatica are still at the top of his crea- 
tions. 

You feel a certain excitement, a suppression in the 
trees, where the sap is rising witha tumultuous life. You 
fancy you hear the spring song chanted from the sky, 
the ground swelling in the depths of the woods, the 
rhythmic voice of the world to which the grass springs, the 
buds unclose, the flowers flush with pale color, and the 
raindrops chime as they fall. The birds whir overhead 
in obedience to this chant, which is a part of the great 
swing of the planet. We translate it into the movements 
of the heart, the something that touches our deep, poetic 
instincts, something not to be expressed, but profoundly 
felt, tinged with sadness, because the thing that stirs in 
the heart can find no adequate expression. 

The swallows are making their great sweeps in the air, 
rising, falling, in obedience to musical impulses we do 
not understand. This too is a song of freedom. All the 
voices of this melody are harmonious. ‘There is not a 
discordant note on the spring wind which merges all in 
the great symphony. 

It requires no more than the dropping notes of a bird 
out of a gray sky, above the good, brown earth, to bring 
back our childhood. We loved then this large openness 
before the leaves came, the tumultuous rush of the brook 
swollen by thelting of snow in the hills, the old brown 
rocks freaked with lichens, the tree trunks black and 
moss clad, and, more than all, that shrewd but kindly 
wind of spring that has in it all of youth and courage. 
You could shout for very joy with this alertness and 
commanding audacity. 

The earth is constant to its duty. The old willows 
down in the meadow wear the same pale mist of green 
they have worn every spring for fifty years, and yet there 
is newness, surprise. They were never so beautiful be- 
fore. It would be a shock to have them look otherwise. 
Nature’s constancy is invariable, but we don’t get used 
to it. We are astonished by the new old beauty that 
comes each year and has for us a novel lesson and a new 
meaning. 

Leaves and blossoms are clamoring to come in at God’s 
open door. All is prepared. The great Gardener has 
All night under the stars he 
has worked in the ground and in the air. There are no 
loose ends, no neglected corners. ‘The Lord of the estate 
has seen to everything. How dear is this old home! 
As we walk abroad over the smooth sod, and feel the 
wind blowing upon us, we are almost afraid of loving it 
too well. What other nature can ever appeal to us like 
this? Its very homeliness and simplicity are bonds of 
affection. Ordinary beings have only a limited capacity 
for loving and admiring. Magnificent things excite 
wonder and surprise. It is the familiar that creeps into 
the heart. 

As we walk abroad on the overbrooding days when 
the spring is not quite hatched and only some downy 
things have come, we think of those who once walked 
with us in springtime, who loved the old earth and were 
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full of gentle and tender imaginings. Where are they 
now? Is it a pleasant country where they abide? Do 
the seasons change, and is there seed-time and harvest? 
What is the fashion of the landscape? Are there hills 
and trees and flowing brooks and musical rivers? Is the 
sun warm and genial? Do the winds blow and bring re- 
freshment? Who shall tell us of that country the things 
we long to know? We speak into the air, but there is 
no response. Still out of the spring heaven there comes 
a form of answer to the soul, not audible to the outer ear, 
which says, ‘‘It is well with them.’ What more can we 
ask or need we know? ‘‘It is well with them.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Life Everlasting. 


Easter is a better time than the new year for quicken- 
ing our hopes and deepening our moral power. ‘The new 
year means but the opening of another brief period of 
time. Easter signifies the recognition of our eternal 
life, and in all the range of our convictions there is noth- 
ing more helpful than that. There are many persons 
who live good lives without the aid of a belief in immor- 
tality, and that very fact is one of the arguments in 
favor of the belief, as based upon the real nobility of 
human nature. The human soul has such capacity for 
goodness that it can win many moral victories without 
any particular assistance; but, when this vital spark 
of moral progress which constitutes the human soul has 
the fine incentive to daily heroism which comes from real 
self- knowledge, then its power for righteousness is in- 
definitely multiplied. Self-knowledge must of necessity 
include the recognition of one’s immortality, and must 
inevitably bring not only courage, but patience, not 
only ambition, but power. 

It is only a race of immortals that could endure the 
hardships and the drudgery of life as mankind endures 
them. Were we but animals, we should throw off this 
exacting discipline of toil; but, because we are immor- 
tals, we are able so to deal with the drudgery of life as 
to make of it a means of intellectual and moral progress. 
This is the case whether we believe in immortality or 
not. But why should any miss the consolation and the 
joy of knowing the great thing they are engaged upon? 
Belief in immortality is not a virtue: it is simply a sat- 
isfaction and help. Under the inspiration of this belief 
we can be conscious day by day that we are dealing with 
eternal things, because we put eternal power into our 
contact with material things. Working from this point 
of view, we can be convinced always that each one of us 
can make his career great, whatever may be its details 
and conditions; for the quality of a life depends upon the 
way it deals with earthly conditions rather than upon 
those conditions themselves. Such a conviction of eter- 
nal life as this will never tend to make a man restless or 
discontented or unworthily ambitious. On the contrary, 
it will simply intensify his earnestness in dealing with 
the necessary conditions of life, it will call forth modesty 
as one of the fundamental virtues of his dealing with his 
fellow-men, and it will enable him to steady all his hopes 
and fears with a Christ-like patience. There is time 
enough! And for these few years of earth an immortal 
soul can get as much moral power out of drudgery and 
little incidents as out of anything else. All of this is 
true because we are immortals. Very little of it is true 
if we do not live forever in our own personality. 

CHARLES FE, St. JOHN. 
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Current Topics, 


AN interesting experiment in the management of public 
utilities by the federal government was definitely begun 
on last Monday, when the United States government 
formally took over the property of the Panama Railroad 
Company, at the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
that corporation in New York City, and Theodore P. 
Shonts, president of the Isthmian Commission, was made 
the executive head of the railroad. The treatment of 
the broad question of rate discriminations by the new 
administration of the Panama line is awaited with pro- 
found interest, not only by railroad managers, but also 
by the general public. It is expected that the govern- 
ment in its management of the property will abrogate 
existing agreements and enforce new regulations which 
will have a wide-spreading effect upon trans-continental 
traflic rates. The administration has indicated unmis- 
takably its desire that the Panama railroad under the 
new control shall serve as a model in obedience to law 
and fair treatment of shippers. 


a 


DESPITE the exertions of American diplomacy to bring 
about a settlement of the controversy between the United 
States and Venezuela, it became apparent on Wednesday 
of last week that the difficulty was as far from adjustment 
as ever. Ina statement which he gave to American cor- 
respondents in Caracas on April 11, Gen. Alejandro Ybarra, 
minister of foreign affairs of Venezuela, is credited with 
having said in behalf of President Castro that the execu- 
tive would not withdraw the New York & Bermudez As- 
phalt Company case from the Venezuelan courts, and would 
not resubmit the Olcott case to arbitration, even ‘‘if the 
whole American army and navy were to come to Vene- 
zuela.”’ In addition President Castro is said to have 
supplemented his rejection of the plan of arbitration pro- 
posed by the State Department by inviting the United 
States to declare whether it has any respect for the sov- 
ereignty of Venezuela and for the authority of the courts 
of that country. 

wt 


IN responding to the toast of the occasion at the Jef- 
ferson’s Birthday dinner in Chicago on last Thursday, 
William J. Bryan laid conspicuous emphasis on the victory 
achieved by Mayor Edward F. Dunne on the municipal 
ownership ticket in the Western metropolis recently, as 
a triumph for the principles of Jeffersonian democracy. 
‘‘In the city of Chicago,”’ said Mr. Bryan, ‘‘has been won 
the most notable victory achieved thus far in the United 
States for the cause of municipal ownership. ... Nothing 
is more consistent with the support of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples than the ownership and operation by the public 
of every industry which is in the nature of a monopoly. 
Where competition is impossible the benefits of monopoly 
must accrue to the whole people, and not to a few.” 


ed 


IN response to criticism directed against Dr. William 
H. Taylor, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
Medical College of Virginia, who in a recent lecture said 
in effect that the soul has no separate existence from that 
of the brain, the students at a meeting last week adopted 
resolutions defending their instructor. The resolutions 
read: ‘‘That, as Dr. Taylor in his lecture confined him- 
self strictly to scientific truths and refrained from the 
expression of personal beliefs concerning the theological 
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view of the immortality of the soul, treating all creeds 
with consideration and respect, he is not deserving of 
the abuse that has been heaped upon him by a few arro- 
gant and sensational individuals, Resolved, That we, 
the student body, found no offence in the lecture, and 
that it was not an argument against any belief or sect, 
but wholly a collection of scientific facts, the hearing of 
which could only be conducive to sober thought, in which 
lies the real basis of truth, religion, and faith.” 


a 


CoRDIAL expression of official British sympathy. with 
President Roosevelt’s purposes in suggesting a second 
peace conference was given in the House of Lords on last 
Thursday by Lord Lansdowne, chief secretary for the 
foreign office. Asked by a liberal peer whether the invi- 
tation to the powers to send representatives to the con- 
ference would be accepted, Lord Lansdowne replied that 
it had been accepted without hesitation. The govern- 
ment, added the minister, had placed itself in President 
Roosevelt’s hands, with a reservation merely as to the 
subjects which might be submitted to the conference. All 
the other powers had accepted the invitation with equal 
cordiality and with the same reservations. Lord Lans- 
downe said further that among the subjects which it was 
most desirable to discuss at the international gathering 
was the danger from floating mines, ‘‘the new and terrible 
development of modern warfare.” 


ad 


THE world at the beginning of the week was awaiting 
with profound interest the events of the immediate 
future that were presaged by the approach of the Russian 
second Pacific squadron under Admiral Rojestvensky to 
the scene of its activities, probably somewhere in the 
China Sea. Admiral Togo, who annihilated the Russian 
naval power that had Port Arthur as its base, was pre- 
sumed to be awaiting the advance of the Russian naval 
commander, prepared for the engagement which was to 
determine whether the existence of Russia as a mari- 
time factor shall cease in so far as the purposes of the 
present conflict are concerned. Naval authorities in 
Europe and America were positive in their predictions 
that Rojestvensky’s fleet, lacking as it did an efficient 
personnel, and seriously incapacitated for quick manceu- 
vring by the effects of its long cruise from the Baltic, 
would prove no match for the sea-fighters who have been 
seasoned by a year’s victories, and who are at most only 
a few hours’ sail from their base. 


ad 


DrRECT negotiations were begun in Paris on last Satur- 
day to bring about a formal definition of Germany’s 


purposes in Morocco as indicated by the kaiser’s recent . 


address to the German colony in Tangier. ‘There is 
every indication that, if it was the purpose of the Ger- 
man emperor to crystallize a joint international opposition 
to the establishment of a French protectorate over Mo- 
rocco, the project has met with conspicuous failure. 
The official: impression in Paris,appears to be that all 
the European powers except Austria-Hungary have taken 
substantially the same ground on the controversy as did 
the American government in assuming a neutral or nega- 
tive attitude toward Germany’s proposals concerning the 
sultanate. Press comment on the subject in the French 
capital conveys strongly the impression that France re- 
gards with more than ordinary satisfaction the refusal 
of the state department to commit itself in favor of the 
presumably obstructive purposes of the kaiser in the 
field of French expansion in Africa. 
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Brevities. 


The prayers of Chaplain Horton of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts, as reported now and then, are quite as unlike 
the originals as are similar reports of Chaplain Hale of 
the Senate of United States. 


Owing to the pressure upon our columns we have been 
obliged to leave over for publication next week; together 
with other matter, an article by Dr. A. W. Jackson on 
the ‘‘Philosophy of Martineau.” 


We are in great danger of doing injustice to the Russian 
people, who are neither feeble in mind nor degenerate in 
morals. They come of a vigorous stock which, when 
cultivated, will add to the family of nations one of its 
most attractive members. 


There is one moral contrast between the Russians and 
Japanese which is remarkable. At the Russian head- 
quarters drinking, gambling, and the presence of profli- 
gate women are noted by everybody. In the Japanese 
camps these things are not found. 


As reported, the first theatre meeting held in Boston 
to continue the work of Mr. Dawson turned out as we 
expected. The majority of the congregation was evi- 
dently made up of church-goers, familiar with the hymns 
and accustomed to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 


There was something charming in the good old days 
of personal journalism when the editor of a paper, re- 
ligious or secular, could talk about his personal relations 
to his subscribers and contributors as if he were the centre 
of a family, all full of personal interest and good will. 


The centenary of Hans Christian Andersen makes 
evident the fact that his thought and feeling have become 
an important part, not only of the literature of child- 
hood, but also of the mental furnishing of many who 
are shaping the thought and public opinion of our land. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Delinquencies of the Religious Press. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A sentence contained in a recent letter from Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong of New York regarding the much-discussed 
Rockefeller donation to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions is one of more than usual significance, it seems 
to me, at just this time. The sentence to which I refer is 
the following :-— 

“It is sadly significant that in this controversy touch- 
ing the Rockefeller gift many so-called secular papers, 
like the Springfield Republican, the Boston Herald and 
Transcript, etc., have taken a higher ethical ground than 
many of our religious papers.” 

To a person interested in the cause of righteousness and 
truth few things are perhaps more discouraging to-day than 
this fact which is here noted by the distinguished New 
York clergyman. I am willing myself to make the per- 
sonal confession that there is nothing which so disheartens 
me and dampens my enthusiasm for my work as the utter 
failure of the religious press of this country to assume 
and hold that position of leadership in all the moral issues 
of the day which should rightfully be theirs. If there is 
any question under discussion which calls for a clear, un- 
wavering distinction between right and wrong, for a 
sturdy championship of righteousness and a virile con- 
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demnation of sin, for a high ethical tone and a white- 
hot moral enthusiasm, I have been taught by a long series 
of depressing experiences that I shall find these qualities 
not in the pages of the religious papers, as might ration- 
ally be expected, but rather in the columns of the so- 
called secular press. In the distinctively religious jour- 
nals the issue is confused and the moral vision distorted 
to a degree which is almost beyond belief, while in the 
daily newspapers, which we so commonly denounce as 
sensational and frothy, we find a loyalty to truth and a 
hatred of all unrighteousness which are not: unworthy the 
prophets of ancient Israel. 

This problem has been forced upon my attention by the 
current discussion of the Rockefeller gift to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. Here we find the secular 
papers lined up in solid phalanx upon the side of 
righteousness and honor, seeing with penetrating insight 
the ethical question that is involved, and fighting with 
magnificent courage for all that is morally uplifting and 
inspiring. Here are the Boston Herald, the Boston 
Transcript, the Springfield Republican, the Worcester 
Telegram, the New York Evening Post, the Brooklyn 
Times, and I know not how many more, all calling for 
the return of the gift to its donor in the name of com- 
mon decency and honor. And on the other side are most 
of the religious journals—among which I regret to find the 
Register—engaged, as so many times before, in truckling 
and hedging and qualifying, juggling the moral principles 
upon which the Church pretends to be established, be- 
fogging the issue in vapid sentimentalism and ‘‘con- 
densed milk charitableness,’’ advocating with unblush- 
ing zeal the compromise with Satan. 

We hear much nowadays about the decline of the in- 
fluence of the religious press, about its waning subscrip- 
tion lists and its annual deficits; and reasons are eagerly 
sought for this phenomenon. ‘There may be many reasons 
involved, but of one at least I am sure; namely, that the 
people no longer read the religious papers, because they 
no longer find in their columns the moral and religious 
leadership which they seek. When a serious moral ques- 
tion is under public discussion, I do not turn for instruc- 
tion and guidance to the Register or the Outlook or the 
Congregationalist or Zion’s Herald; I have found from 
experience that it is useless to do so. Rather do I turn 
to the editorial pages of the great daily newspapers, such 
as I have named above, and in these pages I find the 
moral tone that I crave. And am I alone in this regard ? 
On the contrary, I believe that I am only one of thou- 
sands. I am firmly convinced that, if the religious jour- 
nals of our churches are ever again to be placed upon a 
paying basis and to be restored to their former position 
of influence, they must rise at once to that high ethical 
and religious plane upon which our leading daily news- 
papers are already planted. And surely this is little 
enough to ask! Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 

NEw DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will you allow a Unitarian layman to express his 
disappointment at the position taken by the Register 
regarding the Rockefeller gift? There isn’t, of course, 
any ‘‘taint’”’ on any man’s money; but, when am oppor- 
tunity is given to protest conspicuously against so con- 
spicuous an offender as John D. Rockefeller, that oppor- 
tunity is worth more, weighed in any just scale of ethical 
values, than one hundred thousand or one hundred 
million dollars. FREDERICK M. COBURN. 

Boston, MAss. 
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For the Chrtstian Register. 
An Easter Parable. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS. 


When the soul goes forth on its quest for light, 
What is time or space to the soul? 
f The farthest star is passed in its flight, 
And the centuries swiftly roll. 


We dwell in the past, no days are dead 
When the soul is grandly free. 

We search the future, and forge ahead 
To the shore of a limitless sea. 


We descend to the deeps, we rise to the heights, 
Where in ambient air we feel 

All subtle tremors of strange delights 
In halls where the luminous kneel. 


But we never find our haven of rest 
For the days and years to be, 

Nor the joy that stills our ceaseless quest 
And masters the mystery, 


Of our life’s intent in God’s high plan 
Till. we see the face divine 

Of one who was called the Son of Man 
In the vales of Palestine. 


Martineau as a Unitarian. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Every one who was acquainted with Dr. Martineau 
during his years of active life, or who has any consid- 
erable familiarity with his writings, knows how clearly 
and strongly Unitarian he was in his theological con- 
victions, and how fearlessly and faithfully he always 
acknowledged these convictions, and on fitting occa- 
sion expressed and defended them. All his life he was 
in close and active affiliation with Unitarians: their 
work was his work. Of course he had many friends 
and many interests outside of his own group of churches, 
as a man of his breadth, ability, and influence could 
not fail to have. But his closest companions and fel- 
low-workers were always for the most part found within 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

In the famous (at the time famous) ‘‘Liverpool Con- 
troversy’’ in 1839 Martineau was one of three ministers 
who, in a series of discourses which attracted wide at- 
tention, defended Unitarianism against an attack made 
by thirteen clergymen of the Church of England. Dur- 
ing his active ministry of forty-three years he was pastor 
of three different churches,—one in Dublin, Ireland, 
for four years; one in Liverpool, England, for twenty- 
five years; and one in London for fourteen years. All 
these churches were Unitarian in reality, if not tech- 
nically; that is, all were composed almost wholly of 
Unitarians, and were ‘in full affiliation with Unitarians. 
Dr. Martineau was a regular subscriber to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the national mis- 
sionary organization of the British Unitarians. He often 
preached and gave addresses at the anniversary meet- 
ings of that association and of the various local associa- 
tions and assemblies of liberal churches. His books 
and writings from the first went mainly into Unitarian 
homes and libraries, though as the years went on they 
reached an ever larger and larger public outside. The 
hymn-books and liturgies which he compiled were pre- 
pared for and used in Unitarian churches. For many 
years he held the place of highest honor within the gift 
of the Unitarians of England; namely, the principal- 
ship of their most important college for the training of 
their ministers. 
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I call attention to these facts because it has been 
claimed in some quarters that Dr. Martineau was not 
a Unitarian, at least in his last years. For such a claim 
there is no basis whatever. 

It is true that there were important changes in his 
thought, if we compare the earlier years of his public 
career with the later. But the changes were not from 
Unitarianism to orthodoxy: they were not even in the 
direction of orthodoxy, but the reverse. 

From the beginning the Unitarian movement in Eng- 
land had been a progressive one, as in America, and 
it has continued the 
same to the present 
time. Dr. Martineau 
did not simply keep 
step with that progress, 
but he was a leader in 
it. In his philosophi- 
cal thinking he began 
with the necessarian- 
ism and materialism of 
Hartley and Priestley, 
but these never satis- 
fied him. His deep 
spiritual insight early 
saw their limitations, 
and his freedom-loving 
soul rebelled against 


\ 


their bondage. By de- 
grees he reached a 
spiritual philosophy 


much like that of the 
German lLotze, but 
worked out quite on his 
own lines. 
Theologically he 
passed through much 
the same changes that 
Channing did. At the 
beginning of his career 
he was what we should 
call to-day ‘‘conserva- 
tive,” rather extremely 
so. Later he became 
as ‘‘radical” as Theo- 
dore Parker. External 
authorities became 
little to him, internal 
authorities much. The | 
Bible became to him a 
purely human book, 
but all the more from 
God because so deeply 
and richly human. 
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so than at the end of his career. Indeed, by far his 
greatest controversial book, the one in which he set 
forth most definitely and fully the grounds for his dis- 
sent from orthodoxy and for his belief in liberal Chris- 
tianity (‘‘The Seat of Authority in Religion’’), was the 
last great work to issue from his pen. 

The idea that Dr. Martineau was not a Unitarian 
probably arose from the somewhat singular view held 
by him all his life,—that the Unitarian name ought to 
be reserved for individual persons, or persons asso- 
ciated together for other than church purposes, and 
should not be given to 
churches. Some of his 
utterances on this sub- 
ject perhaps ought to 
be quoted, so that we 
may be sure that we 
do not misunderstand 
him. In a letter on 
‘The Unitarian Posi- 
tion,”’ published in vol. 
ii. of his ‘‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ he _ says, 
“To a Unitarian So- 
crety—just as to a Re- 
form Society—I would 
willingly belong; but of 
a Unitarian Church I 
could never be a mem- 
bens) satin “ae lerver 
quoted by Dr. Drum- 
mond in his ‘‘Life of 
Martineau,” vol.’ i. 
page 130, we find this 
declaration: ‘‘I know 
nothing here in Eng- 
land of any Unitarian 
Church; and, if there 
were such a thing, I 
could not belong to it. 
Orthodoxy, as a condi- 
tion of fellowship in 
the Chfistian life and 
worship, is equally re- 
pulsive to me.” 

In an address deliv- 
ered at the ‘‘National 
Conference”? in Leeds 
(1888) he utters words 
on this subject which 
one hesitates a little to 
quote, because they 
seem to have in them 
a touch of feeling and 


Jesus, from a_ being . almost fanaticism. He 
somewhat superhu- STATUE OF JAMESYMARTINEAU says: “If any one, 
man, indefinably so, IN THE LrpRARY OF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. being a Unitaria n, 


became in the fullest 

sense a man, but the highest type of manhood,—‘‘the 
Divine flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of 
spiritual growth, the realized possibility of life in God.” 
Miracles in the old sense faded away: there was no 
longer room or need for them, because to him law and 
love became one, and God was immanent in all nature 
and all humanity. 

All his life Martineau was a man of great breadth 
of religious sympathy, as well as of deep piety: his 
preaching was essentially non-controversial, ethical, 
and spiritual. Much of his writing was of a kind ac- 
ceptable to Christians of every name; but his convic- 
tions were always strongly Unitarian, and never more 


shrinks, on fitting oc- 
casion, from plainly calling himself so, he is a sneak 
and a coward. If, being of our catholic communion, 
he calls his chapel or his congregation Unitarian, he is 
a traitor to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to the 
camp of its persecutors.”” . (Life, vol. ii. pages 141, 142.) 
A calmer utterance, and therefore one that represents 
him better, is found in a letter written by him to Rev. 
R. Spears, and published in the Unitarian Bible Maga- 
zine (1888). He writes, ‘‘I am a Unitarian, and, in 
the hope of persuading others to be so, I subscribe to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; but 
in the religion of affection and action, therefore in church, 
I wish to be a mere Christian.” 
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Many English Unitarians accepted Dr. Martineau’s po- 
sition, and joined him in his effort to prevent the Uni- 
tarian name from being associated with churches. Prob- 
ably his following in this matter became larger than it 
otherwise would have been, because of his influential 
position as trainer of so many of the young men enter- 
ing the ministry of our churches. However, many were 
not able to accept his position,—many ministers and 
a still larger number of laymen. ‘These, after listening 
with the greatest respect to his arguments in its sup- 
port, given repeatedly on public occasions, were not 
able to see that any such separation between churches 
and individuals was either reasonable or practicable. 
The Unitarian name did not seem to them necessarily 
a narrow or dogmatic one, as he urged that it is, but 
rather one that naturally invites the broadest and most 
spiritual interpretation. If it is narrow or dogmatic, 
why did he accept it for himself? They could not see 
why a name which was large enough for a man like 
him with his breadth of view and his non-sectarian 
spirit, should not be large enough for his followers, 
whether as individuals or in their associated capacity. 
Precisely the reason why so many Unitarians, not only 
in England, but in America and everywhere else, have 
taken the Unitarian name and cling to it, both for them- 
selves and for their churches, is because they regard 
it as the very broadest and least dogmatic of all names 
known to the Christian world, unless it may be the names 
‘Catholic’? and ‘‘Universalist,’”? and equally broad and 
undogmatic with them, because its central root is 
“Unity,” and the unities of faith are necessarily its 
universals and its catholicities. 

No one has a right to limit the ‘‘Unity”’ at the heart 
of Unitarianism to mathematics. The numerical unity 
is true as far as it goes; but still deeper and greater are 
the spiritual unities,—‘‘I and my Father are one,” 
‘‘that ye all may be one,” ‘‘one in Christ,’’ ‘‘there shall 
be one flock and one shepherd,” ‘‘all that love are one,” 
‘‘humanity is one,’ ‘‘religions are many, religion is one,”’ 
‘fone far-off divine event, toward which the whole crea- 
tion moves.’’ Such unities as these, as well as the unity’ 
of God, express the real meaning of Unitarianism. The 
aim of Dr. Martineau’s whole life was to carry the world 
along a little further, if he might, toward these highest 
of all unities. The difference between him and a part 
of his brethren was, he distrusted for churches, though 
not for persons, the name which seemed to them to 
signify, or at least to hint, better than any other name 
known, these highest unities. 

But, whether the Unitarians of England could all 
see eye to eye with their great thinker, teacher, and 
prophet in every point or not, they all honored him 
and loved him, and in most matters sat gladly at his 
feet as disciples. And, now that he is gone, there is 
no other name connected with their whole history that 
they speak with such pride, reverence, and affection. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


James Martineau as Teacher. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


It is impossible to do anything like justice to so great 
a theme as that which has been allotted to me in the 
limited space at my disposal. James Martineau stood 
for more than half a century as one of the foremost 
religious teachers of his day. He had many loyal pupils, 
who knew his worth in the class-room, and more, who 
like myself, knew him chiefly from his writings. From 
1836, when ‘‘The Rationale of Religious Enquiry” ap- 
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peared, down to 1890, when ‘‘The Seat of Authority 
in Religion’’ was given to the world, he was a recognized 
master of the philosophy of ethics and religion. Con- 
fronted at the outset of his studies by the arrogant 
claims of evangelical supernaturalism, on the one hand, 
and Comtean limitations of knowledge, on the other, 
neither of which left any foundation for scientific the- 
ology or any satisfactory data for ethics, he was con- 
vinced that the nature and properties of the human 
mind contained more than materialism or utilitarian- 
ism had ever found in them, and that a vast field of au- 
thentic revelation lay beyond the senses and phenomena, 
in a transcendental world of causes and invisible issues. 

The first step in his investigations was to prove be- 
yond a doubt the potency and authority of the mind 
and its varied faculties, and to challenge all theories 
which assumed its impotency outside certain arbitrary 
limitations. Beyond the range of empirical facts was 
a vast body of psychological truth, no less authentic 
and real, making metaphysics as vital as physics, and 
affording a secure logical foundation for spiritual facts 
which Newman and the Tractarians sought in super- 
natural revelations, and which Comte had relegated 
to the limbo of exploded fancies. 

To these great studies Martineau brought rare gifts,— 
an intellect born to move in high latitudes, the courage 
and persistency of an ideal knight, a capacity for pro- 
digious labor, wide reading, wonderful powers of methodic 
classification and careful induction, and an unrivalled 
art of exact and beautiful expression. All the windows 
of his great soul lay open to the light. Truth never 
had a more valiant follower or liberty a more ardent 
disciple. He was born and educated in an atmosphere 
which did not warp his development and stifle his as- 
pirations. Prejudices did not cling to him from his 
earliest years, nor had he any traditions of a nature to 
dwarf his genius and hamper his movements. Philo- 
sophic breadth was natural to him. None of his con- 
temporaries was more free from unfair bias, and none 
kept the intellectual and moral vision so clear of mists 
and fogs and fleeting shadows. The fact that he was 
a clergyman and a professor of theology, which seems 
to have perverted the judgment of so cultured a man 
as George Grote, the eminent historian, did not affect 
his knightly fealty to truth, or circumscribe the free- 
dom in which his mind was wont to move, or the integ- 
rity of his intellectual life. His thought was sharp and 
clear as crystal, solid and compact, and shaped by a 
brilliant imagination rare among philosophers. It was 
a daring thing to lift philosophy from arid prose into 
inspired poetry, to grasp even her coldest abstractions 
with passionate enthusiasm, and to set forth her deep- 
est truths in such language as one finds in Wordsworth’s 
‘“‘Excursion” or Wilson’s ‘‘Noctes Ambrosian’ or 
the star showers of Shelley’s ‘‘Adonais.’’ And yet one 
sees no reason why science or philosophy should of 
necessity be clothed in drab, or that the imagination, 
one of the greatest of human faculties, should be for- 
bidden to play about the facts of nature or the thrilling 
truths of philosophy. 

Such a man was born to be a teacher of teachers, 
and Manchester New College was the one school in Eng- 
land which was in a position to offer him the indepen- 
dence and freedom which his genius demanded. The 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to which 
he might have brought honor and distinction, were close 
corporations, in the control of ecclesiastics and reac- 
tionaries. But his Alma Mater, which for generations 
had been the home of free learning, gave him all that 
he asked, and for forty-five years, first as professor and 
then as principal, he filled a conspicuous place in 
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its history. Here he trained a long succession of stu- 
dents, many of whom won distinction as scholars and 
preachers and writers,—men who breathed the same 
atmosphere as their tutor, hung upon his words, fol- 
lowed his guidance through labyrinths of doubt and 
perplexity, rose from obscurity to light and strong con- 
viction, with the utmost confidence in their leader, 
and with the profoundest reverence for his insight and 
character. ‘ 

It would be the height of presumption to attempt 
more than the briefest outline of his contribution to the 
thought of his age. His books are his greatest and most 
enduring monument. To know him one must read them, 
not once or twice, but often; for they constitute no 
small part of a liberal education in religious philosophy, 
and no minister’s or well-read layman’s library is com- 
plete without them. 

And yet any study of a teacher, however brief, would 
be wanting in its most vital part without at least a pass- 
ing reference to the substance of his teaching. In some 
respects Dr. Martineau was a lucid and critical inter- 
preter of the greatest minds in the development of 
ethical and spiritual philosophy, but in other and im- 
portant respects his thought was marked by daring 
originality. He often trod familiar ground; but there 
were times when he stepped aside from well-worn tracks 
to sphere a light for himself in virgin fields of thought, 
and he has left behind him a well-defined system of 
teligious philosophy which gives him a lasting position, 
not as a mere critic, but as the originator of ideas and 
methods which bear his mark, and go far to make him 
the founder of a new school. 

His principal task seems to have been the defence of 
certain contents of the human mind, which he deemed 
essential to morals and religion. In the very nature and 
properties of human intelligence and action are the in- 
tuitions of (a) Causality as the ground of natural phe- 
nomena, (b) of Right as the ground of moral experience, 
(c} of Affection as the prophecy of immortality. 

The first brings the intellect into relations with In- 
finite Wisdom, the second yokes conscience to eternal 
Right, while the third affords the only satisfactory clew 
to the purpose and meaning of human existence, and 
constitutes man by inherent right a sharer of the Eternal 
Being in whom he lives and moves. Without these 
intuitions or necessary beliefs all thought ends in con- 
fessions of ignorance, duty has no imperative, and the 
future no significance; but, with them, both morality 
and religion rest upon an impregnable basis of fact 
and experience. Once admit that all phenomena exist 
in causal relations, and are held together by interlacing 
threads and lines of cosmic order and development, 
so that every law is a method of mind; that human 
conduct is voluntary initiative, and not mechanical 
drift; and that individual life is not purposeless and 
cruel waste,—and the unavoidable postulates of ethics 
and theology are as fixed as the everlasting hills. Upon 
this foundation, which he not only laid, but all through 
his life sought to make increasingly secure, he reared 
a temple lofty and broad, with elaborate columns and 
noble arches and beautiful frescos. Before its altar 
he prostrated himself in solemn reverence, and breathed 
prayers of exultation, of gratitude, of penitence, of 
hope and aspiration, which could only arise from a soul 
in close communion with the Highest. From its pulpit 
he preached sermons which made him the Plato of di- 
vines, full of glowing thought, of high, eager desire, of 
sweet and tender humility, of consolation and comfort, 
such as devout men and women of all creeds read and 
read again for their personal growth in the spiritual 
life, while from its choir he caused psalms and hymns 
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to be sung, which for their melody and devotiotial rich- 
ness are not to be surpassed in any other church. His 
‘Endeavors after the Christian Life’ and ‘‘Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things” reach the high-water mark 
of clear thought and lyric utterance from the pulpit. 

It is as the teacher of preachers that he must be judged, 
not so much of methods and habits, which each man 
must form for himself, and which can never be trans- 
mitted, but of pulpit ideals, which give the minister 
his true status and his work its proper place in the com- 
munity. Any slavish imitation of him must perforce 
be disastrous. He is not to be duplicated. Genius 
can never be copied without provoking ridicule, and 
a diluted Emerson or Martineau or Phillips Brooks 
is a pitiable object. But of this we may be sure, that 
when the ministry declines from the standard of learn- 
ing, and sermons cease to be dignified treatments of 
worthy themes, free from pettiness, subservience to 
selfish and vulgar aims, and sensationalism, the pulpit 
will lose its power. Martineau preached in a small 
church to a select congregation; but no so-called ‘‘pop- 
ular preacher’’ ever reached so vast an audience or 
exercised such a refining and uplifting influence as the 
minister of Pitt Street Chapel, Liverpool, or Little Port- 
land Street Chapel, London, through his printed ser- 
mons. It is infinitely better to keep such a high stand- 
ard in view for inspiration and not for imitation, than 
to reap a temporary popularity, however great, by sit- 
ting at the feet of some cheap idol of the passing hour. 

PiymoutH, Mass. 


Martineau, the Theologian. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


When Martineau published his last important work, 
‘Seat of Authority in Religion,’ an eminent Presby- 
terian clergyman in Scotland (the late Dr. Burns of 
Glasgow Cathedral), writing to a friend, said: ‘‘Have 
you seen Dr. Martineau’s last book, the ‘Seat of Au- 
thority’? If not, get it and read it. It is the finest 
thing he has ever done.’’ Opinions differ as to that. 
Many who walk with Martineau through the stately porches 
of his ethical philosophy, and many others who gladly 
drink at the fountains of his spiritual wisdom, turn 
away from his theology and criticism. Tennyson, for 
example, was enthusiastic about his ‘‘Study of Relig- 
ion,” but was deeply disappointed in his ‘‘Seat of 
Authority.’”’ And yet there is a striking affinity be- 
tween the ultimate thought of Martineau’s book and. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Strong’ Son of God, Immortal Love!” 
His oid pupil and lifelong friend, R. H. Hutton (of the 
London Spectator), considered his ‘“Types of Ethical The- 


ory” and his ‘‘Study of Religion” almost perfect; but he 


protested vehemently against, and wrote an almost 
passionate criticism of, the ‘‘Seat of Authority.” He 
said, this book ‘‘has compressed in it the laborious 
studies of a lifetime, all skilfully marshalled with sharply 
outlined and masculine vividness, and an imperious 
confidence and a historical judgment singularly de- 
cisive and singularly keen and singularly, unreasonably 
sceptical.” 

So variously did this work impress men, yet it is here 
we have to look for Martineau’s distinctly theological 
views. In some respects it is the most iconoclastic 
piece of work Martineau ever did. Nothing in the ‘‘Stud- 
ies of Christianity” of early days is equal to this. We 
look for a man to sow his wild oats of radicalism in his 
youth; but here we have him sowing them in his old 
age (he was eighty-five when this book was published), 
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and we have to take it as the final expression of his 
views. Writing to an old pupil at the time it was pub- 
lished, he said, ‘‘The insensible changes of thought 
induced by experience and reflection had so accumulated 
during a long life that the growing total of my errone- 
ous teachings in the past became a burden on my con- 
science; and I have felt it a duty, ere I leave those to 
whom my words are spoken, to correct whatever might 
mislead, and render a report as true as I can make it 
at the latest date.” 

If the trend of that fearless work is what some have 

claimed in an orthodox and evangelical direction, then 
may our conscientious friends of those communions 
welcome Martineau as their own, but then they ought 
to welcome a few more. Certainly in this book he ap- 
pears both as a radical and conservative,—a radical 
because he seems to have come to a position with re- 
gard to Biblical criticism at one with the most advanced 
German and Dutch schools, before the conservative 
reaction had set in. But in respect to all that lay at 
the heart of Christianity he was intensely conservative. 
He was anxious to find the bed-rock of truth and fact. 
He realized that it was a dangerous thing to make a 
religion dependent on a literature. 
p When the ancients tell us that the world rests upon 
the back of an elephant, the modern naturally asks, 
“‘Pray, what does the elephant rest on?” When the 
Christian apologist declares that Christianity stands 
or falls by the authenticity of all that is contained in 
the Gospels, he is inviting scepticism. It never can 
be true that a religion like Christianity should be de- 
pendent on mere literature. No literature would have 
established it if it had not been a fact, and no litera- 
ture could maintain it for a single day unless it were a 
fact still. 

This was the position Martineau took with regard to 
the New Testament. He wished to show that the facts 
for which Christianity stood were independent of the 
records. I have said, it is in his ‘“‘Seat of Authority’ you 
have to look more particularly for his theology. It is 
true his theology and his philosophy are so nearly alike 
you cannot tell them apart. As he himself says, ‘‘The- 
ology is the doctrine or rational apprehension of God’’; 
and that is the beginning and the end of his philosophy. 

Hence, in his ‘‘Seat of Authority’’ we have a restate- 
ment of the grounds of theism which he had more fully 
explored in his ‘‘Types” and his ‘‘Study of Religion.” 
The two main roots of that theism are causality and 
conscience; and what did he mean by causality? A 
noted preacher at Harvard University created a little 
diversion a short time ago by declaring he ‘‘no longer 
believed in a great First Cause.” That was simply 
a trick of speech to tickle the ear of the groundlings. 
What he meant was that he no longer believed in a first 
and second cause, but in an ever-active Cause. His 
God, as he went on to say, “‘is a great and ever-present 
force, which is manifest in all the activities of man and 
all the workings of nature,”’—no new revelation just 
given through Lyman Abbott. 

That would express Dr. Martineau’s theism. God 
was not the mechanician watching his worlds go round 
with the spin he gave them at the first, but the ever- 
present energy in every throb of matter and every quiver 
of the human brain. This energy was akin to what we 
know as Will. But there were two points in Martineau’s 
theism that are often overlooked. One was his belief 
in the eternity of matter,—not as operative without 
God, but as existing along with God. This, perhaps, 
belongs more to his philosophy. But it gave rise to a 
dualism in his theology. He never completely got 
away from his old deism. As Prof. Upton has pointed 
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out there coexist in Martineau’s writings ‘‘two modes 
of conceiving God, one of which is deistic, or Hebraic, 
while the other is distinctly and intensely Christian.” 

And there is another point sometimes lost sight of; 
Martineau limits God’s foreknowledge. This arises 
from his jealous individualism. He declares that, if 
God knows beforehand that a man will do a certain thing, 
it is in vain to say it is within the man’s own choice 
whether he will do it or not. He fearlessly affirms 
that God does not know. He is ignorant whether I 
shall do the thing I know I ought to do to-morrow. 
This is a bold way of solving a difficulty. Whatever 
perishes, we must save the freedom of human will. 
Without this, morality is impossible. With Marti- 
neau the moral life dwells exclusively in the voluntary 
sphere. Questioning his own mind, he found that, 
when he began to distinguish between right and wrong, 
he could not help the conclusion that there is a moral 
sense outside of him which recognizes the distinction, 
nor could he help the belief that the Being responsible 
for his existence sides with the right and is against the 
wrong. Any faithful reading of the human conscience 
spells in it the name of ‘‘God.’’ God stands within the 
shadow as within the light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world. So he argues from man to 
God. 

But it is when Martineau comes to his argument 
about Christ that many walk no more with him,—we 
mean the historical Christ as an expression of the divine 
in the human. Martineau did not share in Emerson’s 
view that ‘‘Christianity dwells with a noxious exag- 
geration about the person of Jesus.”” He emphasized 
the place of Jesus. He believed in a historic person. 
Looking across the ages, he “recognized in Galilee nigh 
two thousand years ago the fairest soul, the faithfullest 
Son of God, who had ever looked forth from human eyes 
and spoken with human lips.’’? But ‘‘from the person 
of Jesus everything official attached to him by evan- 
gelists or divines has fallen away. When they put 
false robes upon him, they were leading him to death. 
The pémp of royal lineage and fulfilled prediction, the 
prerogatives of king, of priest, of judge, the advent 
with retinue of angels on the clouds of heaven, are but 
deforming investitures, misplaced like court-dresses 
on the spirits of the just; and he is simply the divine 
flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of spiritual 
growth,—the realized possibility of life in God.” 

But the question does present itself, How does Marti- 
neau get at this conception of Jesus? Is he not de- 
pendent upon the Gospels? The real figure, he admits, 
cannot be seen by us except through the medium of 
human theories and prepossessions. How are you to 
get at the real figure? He gives us this rule for sepa- 
rating the divine from the human: ‘‘The divine will 
be found, if anywhere, in what Jesus of Nazareth him- 
self was, in spiritual character and moral relation to 
God. The human will be found in what was thought 
about his person, functions, and office.” But surely 
this is somewhat arbitrary. Can you draw a hard and 
fast line, and say, Here we have the divine, there we ° 
have the human element? Can we attribute all that 
we call the human element—all the fallacies, all the 
misconceptions, all the false expectations—to the writers 
of the Gospels or to the editors of the early centuries, 
and give them no credit for shaping the divine figure? 
It seems to me that, followed to its logical issue, Mar- 
tineau’s method would lead to the deification of Jesus. 
It is more rational to think that Jesus shared in the 
thought of the age. In the matter of the Messiahship 
Harnack seems more near the fact,—that Jesus did 
claim to be the Messiah, That fact seems unduly em- 
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phasized to us who are not Hebrews. It does not de- 
tract from the greatness of that grand figure to think 
that he made this claim. It only makes him a little 
more human and a little more natural. 

I am free to confess that Martineau appears here 
guilty of inconsistency and of some ingratitude to the 
biographers of Jesus. He uses their Gospels for lim- 
ning his portrait of Jesus, and then he turns round and 
judges the Gospels by the very ideal he has made with 
their aid. It is like a painter quarrelling with his colors 
after he has produced a picture of perfect loveliness. 
But I am not leading an argument. I am simply ex- 
pounding Martineau’s theology. Inthe central fact he was 
right. Jesus was not removed from us by the possession 
of adifferent nature. Itis lowering to Christ to ascribe to 
him a physical or metaphysical greatness different in kind 
from that of his fellows. It robs him of his true place 
among men. He appeals to us because of our kindred 
nature. God was in Christ,—yes; but God is also in 
the rest of mankind. His presence in Christ did not 
involve his absence from other men. This marks the 
difference between Unitarianism and orthodoxy (the 
older orthodoxy). Orthodoxy limits the incarnation 
of God to Christ: Unitarianism extends it to all man- 
kind. And so Martineau declared in one of the very 
last articles he ever wrote: ‘‘In opening to us this co- 
essentiality with God through his own personality, 
did Christ show us what is true of his own individuality 
alone? On the contrary, he stands, in virtue of it, as 
the spiritual head of mankind, and what you predicate 
of him in actuality is predicable of all in possibility... . 
The ‘Incarnation,’ thus extended from the person of 
Christ to the nature of man, may fitly be called the 
central mystery of revealed religion.” 

Into the many other questions of Martineau’s the- 
ology it is impossible now to enter. These,—are they 
not written in his books? It has usually been claimed 
that the Christ in type of character was the result of 
the evangelical theology. But here the very opposite 
‘was the case. No one has even questioned Martineau’s 
saintliness. And many have had to admit that his 
rational theology was consistent with a deep-seated 
religious faith; and, as he grew in years, his spiritual 
insight waxed keener. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Proofs of Immortality. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


* I am often asked, ‘‘Why do you believe so firmly in 
immortality?”’ I do not know: I only know that my 
faith grows stronger the longer J live. I think it is a 
matter of experience. 
hopeless soul will ask: Do you think my child sur- 
vives? Do you believe my mother still lives? Do 
you feel sure that personal consciousness continues? 
Such questions show me that proofs are desired, state- 
ments that will appeal to the mind as well as to the heart. 
Therefore I offer some of those that to me are of most 
value. 

The first reason I advance for a belief in the contin- 
uance of soul is because this 1s a world of order. ‘‘Through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs.” The waters 
pass from sea to cloud and then by evaporation to rain 
and sea again. 

The leaf that drops in autumn and is renewed in spring 
is placed upon the twig in a fixed and mathematical 
order: the trade winds blow with regularity, the flowers 
systematically and with almost human intelligence 


Now and again some sad and. 
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protect themselves from cold at night. Disorder, law- 
lessness in the physical world, is unthinkable. It is an 
irrational order if men and women were created with- 
out any purpose or object, merely to live, then die; 
if the whole human race is to be snuffed out, while stars, 
worlds, and meteors keep on and on, whirling and cir- 
cling through space as though man never existed. 

Again, if this is a world of order and purpose, then, 
af ever there was a reason for human existence, there 1s 
a reason for that existence to continue. If there is any 
reason why a man should build a house, then there is 
surely a reason why he should not destroy it just when 
it is beginning to take shape; if there is any reason why 
a mechanic should put together an engine, then there 
is every reason why he should not tear the engine to 
pieces before its moving and pulling powers have been 
fairly tested; if thete is any reason why the earth should 
cool and life exhibit itself, any purpose at all in the 
ice age giving way to a period of vegetation and that 
to a condition favorable to the life of man, then there 
is every reason why the process should not be broken 
suddenly as a pouty child breaks down its pile of blocks 
after the pile has reached a certain height. 

My third reason for belief in immortality is that I 
see everywhere in nature an economy of product. Every 
natural process is arranged with a nice sense of adapta- 
tion, of means to ends. The cotton blown about so 
wastefully from the cotton-tree on the Colorado plains 
is precisely the element needed to enrich the soil; the 
carbon exhaled from human lungs as a waste is pre- 
cisely the element needed for the plant; the water ap- 
parently lost to the earth by evaporation returns again 
in the form of snow or rain. 

A physiologist, whose studies had shown him the 
marvellous power of the eye, its sensitiveness to impres- 
sion, was deploring its ruin. ‘‘Think of it,” he said, 
‘‘an organ capable of appreciating light waves moving 
at the rate of millions of undulations a second and trans- 
lating them into consciousness so that the mind gains 
the idea of the beauty hid in the lily and rose. Is it 
not wonderful?’’ If the loss of the eye seemed to this 
scientist something to be deplored, what shall we say 
of that waste which would let perish’ memory, aspira- 
tions, affections, love, nobility of character? 

If there is such waste, then the universe is robbed 
of the moral energy that existed in independent souls. 
Are molecules of carbon, oxygen, sodium, more impor- 
tant to preserve than the spirits, the personalities of 
Socrates, Moses, Buddha, Paul, Jesus? 

Fourth. From monad to man there ts a slow and 
orderly progress. When man is reached, the progress 
continues, physically, mentally, spiritually, until at 
length come saints, apostles, martyrs, heroes, patriotic 
statesmen, unselfish citizens. But why talk of prog- 
ress if it end no whither? Why speak of a path if it 
end nowhere? Why mention going onward if one is 
simply travelling around and around a circle? 

Take next the universality of this belef in a life be- 
yond the grave. Long before the story of Jesus’ resur- 
rection was known, men believed in immortality. Osiris 
in Egypt, Mithras in Persia, Krishna in India, Bacchus 
in Greece,—these were all great heroes who had risen 
from the dead. Whether we examine the beliefs of the 
lowest Indian or Malay tribe, or those of the most cul- 
tivated European nation, we find everywhere, in all 
times, seasons, and places, a belief in survival after death. 

How does it happen that in spite of the evidence 
of the senses men have still persisted in thinking that 
within the cold and silent form, stiff in death, there was 
a something ‘‘able to overleap the black abyss and start 
on an endless career of light’? Can the thousands of 
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men and women who so believed have been mistaken? 
Black, white, savage, civilized, African, European, 
American, ancient and modern, are all human beings 
mistaken? Does nature play so diabolical a trick with 
our deepest instincts? 

If there is any wide meaning in the scientific doctrine 
of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’ then here surely is a 
belief which must be classed under that head. Argu- 
ment, ridicule, and all the evidence of the senses have 
been brought against it to show its falsity: neverthe- 
less, it has persisted. Is there here an exception to the 
general law? Rather let us say that the belief in im- 
mortality has continued and grown because it was most 
fit to survive. 

A sixth reason for belief in immortality is because 
at ws umpossible really to destroy anything. Scientists 
speak of the persistence of force, of the indestructi- 
bility of matter, of the conservation of energy. Yes; 
but how about that greatest force, Mind-soul, which 
directs and masters all lesser forces? I cannot get 
myself to think that the clothes are more valuable than 
the man who fashions them, the book more immortal 
than the author. I cannot think of sodium, lime phos- 
phate as more worthy to exist than thought, aspiration, 
personal consciousness, love. The scientific doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter and the persistence 
of force is absurd if the mightiest force, that capable of 
controlling all other forces, is extinguished. 

Seventh. I believe in immortality because of the 
greatness of human nature. Men and women, the hum- 
blest as well as the favored, are demonstrating every 
day the superiority of the soul over sense and the things 
of sense and time. Every brave nurse wearing the red 
cross, content to risk her life in the service of people 
who are suffering from dreadful contagious diseases, 
‘is making the high demonstration of the greatness of 
the Spirit as contrasted with the feebleness of the body.” 
Every volunteer ready to suffer for his country exhibits 
a something which is more than the manifestation of 
brawn and muscle. Oh the greatness and goodness of 
the human soul! Dorothea Dix, Clara Barton, John 
Howard, Father Damien,—is their divine unselfishness 
simply a product of earth? Oh the grandeur of the 
human mind! Homer and Plato and Shakespeare and 
Tennyson,—they whose songs move us so mightily. 
Then Wesley and Mazzini, Victor Hugo and Channing,— 
they whose gospel incites us to better living,—are they 
all like a passing scene leading to nothing? 

Eighth. The incompleteness of life. Future life is a 
necessity, so that you and I and all the others who are 
striving, struggling, shall have a chance to attain, shall 
have a chance to grow into what we would like to be. 
Earth life only opens up our possibilities. Here i is Shel- 
ley drowned in his thirtieth year, his great poem, ‘‘Life’s 
Triumph, ” like a mockery left unfinished; here is Will- 
iam of Orange struck down by a dagger just when he 
can be most useful to Holland; here is Lincoln, his work 
of emancipation not yet completed, cut off by an assas- 
sin’s bullet. Your son, your daughter, your wife, taken 
by death when life like a rosebud was just unfolding,— 
shall they have no opportunity to bloom? The very 
incompleteness of human life demands another chance. 

Ninth. This incompleteness suggests the latent pos- 
sthilities in us all. How little we know of one another! 
Only the surface side, the practical side. For public 
ends there is but a small part of us that is utilizable, 
only our business capacity, or our strength of muscle, 
or our eloquence as a speaker. Deep down in our hearts 
we know there is more to us, feelings, abilities, which 
have no chance to exhibit themselves actively. It is 
inconceivable that nature should observe in other ways 
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such a nice adaptation of means to ends, and yet so 
overfreight us with powers, talents, capacities which 
can never be put to use. 

Tenth. I believe in immortality, because the most 
righteous souls in all times have so believed. Am I to 
think the experienced sea captain mistaken when he 
tells of ebb and flow, and yet believe the unlettered 
countryman who never has seen the ocean? Is Edi- 
son to be set down as wrong when he tells of a force 
called electricity, and the Zui Indian to be considered 
right when he tells of a lightning dragon? Am I to sup- 
pose that Whittier, Browning, Saint Francis, Saint Paul, 
and all the early Christians were befooled, while the dis- 
sipated Sybarites caught glimpses of the truth? AmI 
to be told that Nero rather than Jesus is to be taken 
as authority on so vital a subject as immortality? 

Eleventh. My inborn sense of justice requires, de- 
mands, something more than earth life affords. The 
poet ushers us into the sleeping apartment of Desde- 
mona. We see Othello mad with jealousy take her 
into his strong arms and strangle her. Is she never 
to be exonerated? Is Iago to escape punishment? 
Will Othello never know the truth? Are the Desde- 
monas of this world never to have justice done them? 
And he whom we all remember so joyfully on Easter. 
On Friday injustice and treachery had succeeded, evil 
and force had triumphed. Why wonder at his momen- 
tary despair? Why wonder at that cry of agony, ‘“‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 

Was he forsaken? Will he never know? When he 
said just as his great heart broke, ‘‘Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit,’’ was he hopelessly deceived ? 


If we have obligations to God, God has equal obli- 
gations to us. If my child, in perfect faith, puts his 
hand within mine in some moment of danger, then I, 
on my part, am bound to see him through the danger 
if it be in my power. A man is indicted at the law for 
exciting expectations and holding out promises which he 
never expects to fulfil. Does God excite longings and 
hopes in the human heart, does he awaken beliefs which 
can mean nothing? So to think is to charge God at the 
bar of justice with a guilt blacker than that of the most 
ordinary of mortals. 

Twelfth. I believe in the doctrine of immortality 
because of its effect on human effort and character. The 
hope of immortality consoles the sorrowing, it comforts 
the bereaved, it brings calm to the troubled, anxious 
heart. It does more, zt helps to purify. 

‘‘And every one that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself,’ saith the apostle. Yes, it is so: after our 
dear ones are gone, we feel that we must live worthy 
of them. We are shamed into nobler thoughts by the 
memory of them and of their love for us. 

_Boston, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


When you find yourself, as I daresay you sometimes 
do, overpowered as it were by melancholy, the best way 
is to go out and do something kind to somebody or other. 


ohn Keble. 
J J 


Life is a business we are all apt to mismanage, either 
living recklessly from day to day or suffering ourselves 
to be gulled out of our moments by the inanities of cus- 
tom. We should despise a man who gave as little ac- 
tivity and forethought to the conduct of any other busi- 
ness.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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Every day that dawns brings something to do which 
can never be done as well again. We should, therefore, 
try to do it ungrudgingly and cheerfully. It was de- 
signed to be our life, our happiness. Instead of shirking 
it or hurrying over it, we should put our whole heart 
and soul into it.— James Reed. 


od 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do that day which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being forced to work and 
forced to do your best will breed you in temperance, 
self-control, diligence, strength of will, content, and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 

& 


At Faster-time, oh, who can doubt 
That He who calls the violets out 
Of their brown graves beneath the rime 
Will wake us, too, in his good time? 
Are we not more than many flowers? 
Oh, sweet the lesson of the hours 
At Easter-time. 
—May Riley Smith. 
x | : 


““O my God, grant me’’ (so they are taught to pray 
in some monasteries in France), ‘‘grant me that to- 
day I may be of some use to some one.”’ If God, for 
our good, see fit to deny us all else, may he, as his best 
gift of all, grant us this,—to be of some real, of some 
deep use to our fellow-men before we go hence and are 
no more seen.—Canon Farrar. 


Che Pulpit. 


Death and Immortality. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. KENT. 


I want you to consider with me this Easter morning 
that benignant and beautiful order of nature by which 
comes death and by which comes immortality. There’s 
a text in the Epistle to the Galatians which covers the 
whole ground: ‘‘He that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to his 
spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” People, 
think. What a fearful judgment upon sowing to the 
flesh—corruption! What a wonderful reward for sow- 
ing to the spirit—life everlasting! I want you to note 
with me how equally wonderful, how equally benefi- 
cent, how equally natural both the reaping of corruption 
and the reaping of life everlasting are. 

You and I have in the flesh these eyes that see, these 
lips that speak, this heart that beats. And then we have 
in the spirit—no less a part of us—these affections that 
warm within us, these fidelities that hold us true, this 
other heart of hope and cheer and will which sometimes 
in the frailest tenement of flesh creates a hero and a 
conqueror! 

We call these two elements of our being, the flesh and 
the spirit. Now it’s the order of nature that the flesh 
decays. No matter how healthy and pure we keep it, 
its ultimate fate is decay. That is the simple fact of 
nature in the fervent phrase of Scripture, ‘‘He that 
soweth to his flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption.” 
And it isn’t a cruel or evil fact, but one of the gentlest 
and_most_beneficent in nature, . 
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Ignorance and fear and morbid imaginations have 
misinterpreted the fact, and made ‘‘corruption” and 
“decay” and ‘‘death” take on all kinds of dark and 
evil meanings. Let us look at the good reality. The 
order of my body’s life and health and growth includes 
and reckons with a constant dying and decay. 

An unspeakably wonderful process of breaking down 
and building up is going on within me all the time. 
Every movement of my muscles, every thought of my 
brain, means the destruction of cells and tissue; and 
every breath of vital air and taste of wholesome food 
repairs the waste and keeps me sound and sane. 

And what is that ‘‘corruption,’ that decay, which 
seems to superficial sight so dreadful,—what is it but 
the benignant resolution to their elements of those cast- 
off cells and tissues,of my body, that nature may use 
them again and give them back to me in fresh, delicious 
forms of food and invigorating air? 

Without ‘‘corruption,’—that dissolving of cast-off 
matter into fertile soils and elemental gases,—not my 
body only, but all the earth would soon be clogged with 
what is dead and done with. Instead of Easter herald- 
ing such fresh, young beauty to the world, fairer and 
sweeter every spring than ever came before, it would 
come upon the world a vast and dreary graveyard of 
the dead, an unutterably dismal swamp of sewage, 
dead, organic matter. 

I know that, when I sow to the flesh,—when I eat 
my daily bread, when I take my morning’s. exercise,— 
I shall reap of it corruption. And through corruption, 
if I sow to my body in temperance and wisdom, I shall 
reap some seventy or eighty years of vigorous and happy 
physical existence. And corruption at last will gently 
give my body back to earth, that others may enjoy 
their turn of life and gladness in the flesh. 

We recognize—with good sense and with good cheer, 
too—that on a planet limited in space and substance 
the dying of the flesh and the re-creating law of corrup- 
tion are altogether best. Such the nature, the benefi- 
cent order of life within the flesh. And side by side 
with this account, in our text, are given the nature and 
the order of life in the spirit,—‘‘He that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

As natural as when the brown twigs of our, orchard 
trees burst into blossom with the springtime is that 
beauty of holiness, is that glory of love and faithfulness 
and tenderness and noble strength in which the spirit 
of man unfolds. Thus it unfolds. But by what law 
must that beauty of holiness fade and die, or that glory 
of the loving spirit wither and decay? 

Philip Sidney, wounded to death at Zutphen, passes 
his cup of water to the dying soldier. Never was the 
compassionate and generous spirit farther from corrup- 
tion than then, when its doom of decay was already 


’at work upon his body. 


Jesus, crucified on Calvary, asks for God’s forgiving 
mercy on his executioners. It was a prayer from dying 
lips, whispered with failing breath; but was the spirit 
dying or near death that could show its God-like strength 
of sympathy and self-forgetfulness at such a time? 

Sowing to such a spirit, what do we naturally and surely 
reap? I will never plead for your faith in an immor- 
tality for man by miracle. 

If the incorruptibility of the spirit in us is not as nat- 
ural as the corruptibility of our flesh, then I will ask 
no one to believe it. I can believe in no resurrection 
of the dead. I can believe in no resurrection of anything 
of Jesus that was dead. I decline to repeat that article 
of the Apostles’ Creed which bids me say that I believe 
in the resurrection of the body. 

I believe something infinitely better and more true. 
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I know that God’s good law of corruption gives my 
body back to earth, that earth may lend its elements 
to build the bodies of successive generations after me, 
and I expect no clamor or dispute with them as to whose 
body of us all shall be raised. But there is that we 
do not sow to our flesh, which does not reap corruption 
and needs no resurrection. 

I ask you to look with me at the immortal life men 
live, not after some death and resurrection of their 
bodies somewhere, but right here and now, before their 
bodies die. And, when we have seen how naturally 
and intrinsically permanent and incorruptible that liv- 
ing is,—as men already live it here on earth,—I will 
ask your faith that by that life men live immortal when 
the earthly perishes. 

Of one man the Scriptures say that he brought life 
and immortality to light. 

I believe he did, and it was simply by bringing life 
to light,—a life in him and in his fellow-men too divine 
to die, a life of that ‘‘eternal’’ kind he loved to talk about. 

Take the spirit in him of good will. How it widened 
and deepened with the years! How deathless it became! 
No baseness chilled it, no return of evil for his good 
was able to destroy it. And we see him going at last 
to his unjust and cruel death with nothing but blessings 
and loving words for men upon his lips. 

Was there anything about that spirit in the man, 
corruptible? The heart that beat within that loving 
breast was stilled upon the cross, the eyes that told his 
good will in a thousand kindly looks grew glazed in death, 
the hands that seemed to lay its tender benediction on 
the heads of little children and of bowed and broken- 
hearted men and women were wounded mortally. But 
that spirit in the man, of great, generous, inexhausti- 
ble good will,—how was that to wither and decay? 
What law of nature says that love must see corruption 
and be dissolved into its elements? Is it not itself 
elemental? Was it not, by its very nature, by every sign 
it ever gave, by every victory it won, of another and 
a higher order than the flesh, of a natural order in- 
corruptible, immortal? 

Look fora moment more at the spirit in him of fidel- 
ity. There he stood, nothing but an ordinary man in 
the flesh, with the calloused hands and stooping shoulders 
of a carpenter. Not a Roman soldier but could prob- 
ably outdo him in feats of strength and outlord him 
in imperious bearing. 

But, stand where he might, on the hillside with the 
common people round him, in the temple among the 
priests, before Pilate with the Roman guards about him,— 
stand where he might, and in the sincerity and strength 
of his utter faithfulness to his truth, his God, his own 
straightforward soul, he stood the master of them all! 
Yes, indeed, and master of himself! Toward the last how 
plain it is that he sees the way of highest duty leading 
where failure lies of all that he has set his heart upon. 
Instead of the welcome Messiah of his hope and ideal, 
he foresees himself the despised, condemned, and exe- 
cuted outlaw. And, when no other way to be a true 
man remains to him but that, he takes it, the way of 
shame and death, with a breaking heart, but with a 
steadfastness in which his simple manhood shows divine. 

What is the reaping where a man sows to the spirit 
in him of a fidelity like that ? 

The sowing has been to something incorruptible. 
And, if this universe means what is rational and good,— 
as we believe it does,—Jesus sowed to a life within him 
divine and deathless. 

Such life in any man survives the wreck of his material 
form, outlives the corruption of the flesh, and makes 
itself immortal. 
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See Jesus preaching the gospel of such life to men,— 
the gospel of a life to be begun right here on earth, a 
life within the flesh and yet above the law of its corrup- 
tion, a life whose vital elements shall be the things of an 
undying spirit, love, truth, aspiration, perfectness! 

See him living it himself, so confident of that eternal 
life in him, so loyal to its call, so inspired by its conscious- 
ness, that his simple, human ways seem lifted into some- 
thing higher, and men describe him afterward as God- 
like. 

But see him, believing, preaching, claiming for every 
little child, for every weakest, poorest, most despairing 
human creature, the same imperishable spirit as his 
own, and calling them to live with him the life that knows 
no death! 

Why shall we keep Easter in the name and faith of 
Jesus? Not because we believe in a resurrection of 
the dead. Dead things belong to God’s benign and 
immutable order of corruption. Let us keep Easter 
and rejoice in it because the springtime brings to leaf 
and bloom and song and strength the life that has not 
died, that winter could not kill. Let us rejoice at Easter 
because we celebrate the like reality of that immortal 
life which was in Jesus, which he perceived in every 
man,—the life in him that did not die on Calvary, the 
life no death could kill, the life zmmortal because sown 
to a spirit incorruptible and deathless. 

Jesus crucified, dead, and buried? Jesus not raised 
from the dead until the third day after he was dead? 
Nay, we hold a higher faith. We believe that Jesus,— 
all that made him most completely what he was, all in 
him that loved and trusted and endured, all that in- 
spired him to devoted service and generous sacrifice 
and heroic martyrdom, the spirit that shone radiant 
in his dying eyes and grew in loveliness and power while 
his patient flesh was perishing,—the spirit that was 
Jesus did not die, but from the cross itself was born into 
more abundant life with God. 

Easter began for us, our Christ arose, that ninth hour 
of the day before the Sabbath, that Good Friday after- 
noon, when the merciful release of death came to his 
mortal body, and his immortal being dropped the worn 
and broken garment of the flesh and left it to God’s 
benign and tender service of clothing other souls. 

What Easter hopes and promises, of good beyond all 
telling, of divine achievement, do we have in this real- 
ity of life. In a life of thirty years the spirit of Jesus 
came to what it was, the manhood of this man was won. 
Make life immortal in us all, and what may we not strive 
for and attain? 

Even the ideal to which he points us does not seem 
too high: nay, it becomes the only one divine enough. 
Give us but life, make it immortal, and we will turn with 
resolute intent and indomitable faith even to his divine 
ambition for us. We will seek to be perfect even as 
our Father in heaven is perfect. 

For this immortal, illimitable hope let us hold fast 
our fellowship with this our brother Jesus. As com- 
rades with him in the undying nature of all in us that 
loves, that is true and generous and gentle, let us reach 
hands across the centuries and break bread in his dear 
company. As.sons of God with him, as heirs with him 
of all that is incorruptible and deathless in this ever- 
lasting universe of God, let us turn, as we turn to the 
kisses and the smiles by which our holiest affections 
speak through the flesh,—let us turn to this simple and 
familiar means of feeling that we are one with him. As 
one with him in the body, with its hunger and dying, 
so one with him in the spirit, with its power and promise 
of the life immortal, 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Open-ait Homes. 


If you count in Alaska, the United States now holds 
a little less than nine million square miles. There are 
about nine million families in the United States, if you 
count ten persons to one household. Simple processes 
of arithmetic, therefore, well known to this reader, 
show that, if this territory were divided into separate 
holdings, there is a square mile somewhere in that ter- 
ritory for every household in it. Speaking precisely, 
the territory is not quite so large as nine million square 
miles, and the population at present is probably a little 
more than ninety million. There will be one million 
people added to the population this year from Europe; 
but in the same time two million people, more or less, 
will die. 

I once heard the governor of Kansas say that, if the 
immigrants of that year’s arrival were all sent to him, 
he could distribute them in the State of Kansas, so that 
each man should be out of hearing from each other. 
Such a statement as that is a good aid to memory when 
we consider the questions of immigration and popu- 
lation. This distribution of population is a matter in 
which personally I have always taken a great deal of 
interest. When in the Suffolk Conference we laid out 
a certain district K of the old South End for which 
the South Congregational Church was responsible, it 
always worried me to think of the bad chances for health, 
for education, for good morals, or good citizenship in 
a family of father, mother, and children who were con- 
signed to live in a cellar of two or three rooms or in a 
It always worried me 
to think that on an arithmetical division those people 
could have half a square mile for the children to run at 
large in. 

In the year 1845 I was present at most of the debates 
in Congress where people spoke for and against the 
annexation of Texas. The joint resolution by which 
Texas was annexed passed the Senate by one vote, 
which was said to be a purchased vote, and as I suppose 
was. I came back from Washington to Boston really 
eager to be one of a colony which might go out to Texas 
and introduce there the manners and customs, the re- 
ligions and politics, of the North. I published a pam- 
phlet about it. So far as I ever knew at that time no- 
body went from New England to Texas to take up land 
which the republic of Texas gave away freely to all 
comers. Twelve years after, as a director in the Emi- 
grant Aid Company, I had the pleasure of correspond- 
ing with a colony of Germans, who went to Texas with 
much the same view of extending the institution of 
freemen. Their descendants are in Texas now, very 
glad that their fathers and mothers did what they did. 
In 1854 and 1855, under pressure of the Anti-slavery 
feeling of the North, many colonies were formed in New 
England and the North-west, which went, as colonies, 
into Kansas. And Kansas is Kansas to-day, and the 
United States is the sort of country which the United 
States is to-day, because those people went. 

But with a few such exceptions the emigration from 
the East to the West has not been made by organized 
colonists like that of the Pilgrim Fathers or like Win- 
throp’s emigration to Boston. It has generally been 
made as individuals who had looked around more or 
less and settled—perhaps squatted in one place or an- 
other, As long as the general government had any 
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land to give away, it gave freely one hundred and sixty 
acres to every man who would establish his homestead. 
This was a magnificent policy, put into regular form 
by some man; and, though he has been forgotten, it 
has been of inestimable service to the country. 

All this I say here because, under the leadership of 
the Salvation Army, efforts have been in progress in 
the last two years to carry to given points in the coun- 
try between the Missouri Valley and the Pacific organ- 
ized colonies of people, who may be established in sepa- 
rate farms or towns made by farmers under God’s own 
sky and with the advantages which a pioneer has for 
life. I was glad to learn that a person who has as wide 
opportunities as Mr. Haggard is now in the country for 
the purpose of inspecting these Salvation Army colonies. 
We shall all look with great interest on his report. 

But there have been many instances where, without 
any formal agreement among the settlers that they will 
stand by each other, colonies have been formed at the 
West where people from the same neighborhood, who 
went at the same time, who were perhaps brothers, sisters, 
or cousins, have stamped the manners and methods of 
the Eastern world upon the Middle West and the 
West. 

In the early days of the Unitarian Association it 
maintained our friend Mr. Conant as minister of such 
a collection of people from Plymouth County, who es- 
tablished themselves in Illinois. One finds there still 
their descendants, and is glad to find them. 

What I cannot understand, and nobody explains to 
me, is this, Why do not more young people who do not 
find a very satisfactory opening in the East join together 
and take the advantage of ‘‘together” by going out 
in colonies, just as Themistocles and Miltiades led 
colonies, just as Saint Bernard led a colony, just as 
Carver and Bradford led a colony, just as John Win- 
throp led a colony? Why do we not hear of some Win- 
throp of to-day, or some Themistocles, who forms a 
colony, just as in the Civil War a young fellow whom 
everybody knew and everybody liked hung up his 
banner in the town where people loved him, and said 
he would raise a regiment, did raise it, and marched 
at its head ? 

In the Emigrant Aid Company’s days we used to buy 
our railroad tickets at wholesale, having our choice of 
rival companies because they wanted our business. 
We did not bind the emigrants on our train to stick to- 
gether in Kansas, but in practice they did very largely. 
Perhaps they were relatives to each other: probably 
they were old townsmen. At all events they were 
Christian far enough for every man to want to bear his 
brother’s burden, and so fulfil the whole law. 

I came home from my longest visit on the frontiers 
in the year 1858. From that time forward I was forever 


‘saying in the pulpits and elsewhere that ‘‘the business 


of young Americans is to found States.” I am disposed 
to think that this is as true as it ever was. Just now 
the general government under excellent leadership has 
set on foot a great system of irrigation by which a half- 
million square miles which are now deserts are to be 
made to flourish as the rose. Springs of water are to 
flow in the wilderness. Now it is a great deal easier 
for a well-organized community of a hundred families 
to deal with all the intricacies of water supply in coun- 
tries which depend upon irrigation than it is for a hun- 
dred different land-owners jostling each other to make 
separate contracts with whoever controls the water 
supply. There will, therefore, for years to come be 
special inducements for the formation of colonies which 
shall with a common purpose go out to take possession 
of those farming lands, Epwarp E. Hats, 
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For the Christian Register, 
Easter Carol. 
(To music by Niels Gade.) 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The lovely spring has come again, 
From sunlit skies descended ; 
The earth awakes to life and joy, 
Cold winter’s reign is ended. 
The blossoming trees and flowerets fair, 
With birds whose carols fill the air, 
Sing, Christ is risen! Christ is arisen! 
"Tis Easter Day! 


Awake, my soul! To thee the spring 
Doth bring its message vernal ; 

Awake from gloom, from sloth and sin, 
To life and joy eternal! 

O’er self and wrong the victory win, 

A new and better life begin. 
Christ is arisen! Christ is arisen! 

’Tis Easter Day! 


With lilies white and blossoms rare 
Our temple courts adorning, 

We keep the sou!’s high festival 
This resurrection morning. 

O vanquished death, where is thy sting? 

O grave, in vain thy triumphing! 
Christ isarisen! Christ is arisen! 

’Tis Easter Day! 
Boston, Mass. 


The Greek Easter in Jerusalem. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


On Easter eve the visitor in Jerusalem 
will find a scene presenting in every aspect 
the mysterious and jealous East,—a picture 
worthy of study in many lights, and one 
which blends with the strictly Oriental the 
noisy confusion of European life. The cere- 
monies are held in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which may be regarded, not 
merely as the centre of worship of Christen- 
dom, but also the cathedral church of Pal- 
estine and of the East. This church is the 
model of all the circular churches of Europe. 
Above the great rotunda of the nave the 
dome stretches, with the sky showing through 
the opening in the centre, which, like that in 
the Pantheon, admits the light and air of 
day. ‘The galleries extend immediately be- 
neath. In the northern one, which belongs 
to the Latin convent, the Frankish portion 
of the audience is assembled. 

For the spectacle which is shortly to take 
place nothing could be better suited than 
the forum of the rotunda, with its galleries 
above for spectators and its vast open space 
below for the great mass of pilgrims and 
their festivals. The enormous concourse of 
them now within the church walls have 
slept in their seats during the preceding 
night. 

The chapel of the Sepulchre stands below 
the galleries, a queer-shaped edifice of brown 
marble, with a consumptive-looking cupola 
in its meagre roof, tawdry flowers in tawdry 
vases, and a whole forest of slender tapers, 
while over its top is stretched a blue curtain 
to preclude the rain which may be admitted 
through the opening in the dome. 

It is divided into two chapels, the one on 


the west contains the sepulchre, the eastern | 


one shelters the stone of the angel, and is 
occupied by the Greeks and Armenians. A 
round aperture shows upon its northern side 
from which the holy fire is to issue for the 
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Greeks, while a corresponding hole exists 
upon the south side for the Armenians. The 
only part of the church reserved for the poor 
Copts is a little wooden chapel at the western 
extremity, attached from the outside, and 
farther west is the still poorer chapel of the 
still poorer Syrians, whose poverty (and, 
synonymously, whose inability to remove 
them for decorating purposes) has probably 
saved to the world the so-called tombs of 
Joseph and Nicodemus, which lie within the 
precincts, and on which the chief evidence 
of the genuineness of the spot rests. 

Between the legion of pilgrims who sit 
or stand wedged round the chapel of the 
Sepulchre, and another equally dense mass 
which has by this time formed round the 
walls of the church itself, extend two circles, 
or lines, of Turkish soldiers, stationed to keep 
order if possible. 

For the first two hours the crowd wait pa- 
tiently; but about noon the circular lane is 
suddenly disturbed, and then broken through 
by a tangled group of wiry, thin men, with 
hollow cheeks, deeply bronzed, and eyes of 
almost evil brightness, They wear red tar- 
booshes upon their heads, and have brown 
woollen blankets fastened over -their left 
shoulders in such a manner as to leave the 
right arm free. These men are Arabs, and 
rush wildly around until caught by one of 
the Turkish soldiers. It appears to be 
somewhat in their belief that, unless they 
run around the sepulchre a certain number 
of times, the fire will not come,—may be, 
some strange remnant in their blood of the 
funeral games and races around the tomb 
of an ancient chief in the desert. 

These gambols become contagious, and 
the spectator in the gallery sees first twenty, 
then thirty, then fifty men joining in what 
appears to be a mixture of football, leap- 
frog, and prisoner’s base. Some of the par- 
ticipants are dressed in sheepskins, some are 
almost naked, On and on they leap, clap- 
ping their hands, catching hold of each 
other, lifting one of themselves upon their 
shoulders, and rushing on with him until he 
is thrown off and another seized in his 
place. 

To this mad dance wild howls are at times 
added, the burden of which is, ‘‘God save 
the Sultan,” ‘‘This is the tomb of Jesus 
Christ,” ‘‘Jesus Christ has redeemed 
uisiy 


The excitement increases in magnitude 
and extent, until finally the whole space in 
the circle between the troops is continuously 
occupied by a whirling race of these wild 
figures, much like the witches’ Sabbath in 
‘“‘Faust,”’ wheeling round and round the 
sepulchre in a mad carnival. The frenzy 
gradually subsides, as out of the Greek church 
in the rotunda a long procession issues, with 
embroidered banners, supplying in their 
ritual the lack of images, and begins to defile 
around the sepulchre. 

Hedged in by the soldiers the pilgrims 
remain in their places, giving vent to a wild 
succession of yells, through which from time 


| to time are caught the solemn chants of the 
church of Basil and Chrysostom. 

At last two lines of Turkish soldiers join, 
and fall in behind. The crisis of the day is 
now approaching; for the presence of the 
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Turks is supposed to prevent the descent of 
the fire, and it is at this point that they are 
driven, or consent to be driven, out of the 
church. One great movement sways the 
multitude from side to side as the mob burst 
with mock violence upon the troops and 
break through the procession, until standard- 
bearers, bishops, and priests flee before the 
tremendous rush. 

The Bishop of Petra, who is the especial 
representative of the patriarch, is now hur- 
ried to the chapel of the sepulchre, the door 
closed upon him, and the whole great church 
is one heaving sea of heads and bare out- 
stretched arms, which resemble nothing so 
much as the branches of a forest, quivering 
in some violent-tempest. In the midst of 
this frantic uproar stands the chapel of the 
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Holy Sepulchre, enveloped in awful silence, 
and involuntarily the spectator thinks that, 
if there is to be indeed a display of miracu- 
lous power, the time is come now, and that 
the very stones should cry out against the 
wild fanaticism without and the wretched 
fraud within by which the chapel is at this 


* hour desecrated. 


Suddenly a brilliant flame appears inside 
the aperture to which a short time previous 
the representative of the patriarch has been 
conducted. 

The light burns brightly and steadily, and 
signifies in the belief of every pilgrim present 
the descent of God himself upon the holy 
tomb. As every educated Greek acknowl- 
edges and knows, the flame is kindled by 
the bishop within. 

Slowly the tapers are lighted at the holy 
fire and distributed among the great throng, 
until the spark spreads from hand to hand, 
and to the onlookers in the galleries the area 
below is one wide blaze of thousands of burn- 
ing candles, and at this juncture the bishop is 
carried out from the chapel on the shoulders 
of the people, half-fainting, in order to give 
the impression to the congregation that he 
is overcome by the glory of the Almighty, 
from whose immediate presence he is be- 
lieved to have come. 

As he is borne out of the church, a mounted 
horseman, stationed at the gates, gallops 
off with a lighted taper to communicate the 
sacred flame to the lamps of the Greek 
church in the convent of Bethlehem. 

The pilgrims rush to and fro, touching 
their faces and breasts with the fire, to.test 
its supposed harmlessness. The pressure 
upon the single entrance is enormous, and 
many are carried out of the crush in an over- 
powered state. 

Out into the streets pour the multitude, 
deformed and ragged old women with skele- 
ton hands, handsome Armenian men and 
matrons, diseased and filthy children, bronzed 
young athletes and peasants, until the dirty 
courts, which look like the haunts of witches, 
take on the semblance of life, and the rub- 
bish-encumbered gardens, shaded by dusty 
hg and cypress trees, and the deserted alleys 
teem once again with humanity’s eager, 
pressing throng. 

Men clothed in long, dirty garments, with 


. a rag bound over their heads, glide furtively 


through the more deserted thoroughfares, 
sinister faces peer from windows, and rags 
hang from many houses. 

Some of the countenances beam with 
health, like russet apples glowing in the au- 
tumn sun, and at many street corners are 
disposed groups of these pilgrims, carrying 
their whole wardrobe on their heads in great 
bundles, eating raw onions and salads, and 
biting great curves out of their wedges of 
black bread, 

The European spectator goes back to his 
inn full of enthusiasm and disgust. He has 
lived through centuries, as it were, in a few 
hours, and feels old and exhausted. 

Jerusalem is a Babylon, a world, a chaos, 
sitting among her ruins like an odalisk upon 
a tomb, awaiting her hour. 

It is beautiful, it is horrible. It is a city 
unbound, scattered and deformed, neither 
laboring, thinking, nor creating, while civi- 
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lization beats at her gates and assaults her 
in her streets. 

She dreams and slumbers in the shadow 
of her past, and takes no heed. 
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LEAVES FOR Quiet Hours. 
Matheson, F.R.S.E., D.D., LL.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.—The 
familiar quotation from George Herbert may 
well be prefixed to this helpful book, ‘“‘A 
verse may find him who a sermon flies,” 
The trouble is, in these strenuous times, we 
do not always find a whole quiet hour: if we 
can find ten minutes in our noisy day, we 
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will do well, And Mr. Matheson has taken 
advantage of this rather disastrous fact to 
give what one has wittily called ‘‘sermon- 
ettes” on texts and subjects that will really 
strike home to some busy brain or distressed 
heart. Any one with “a mind to” can write 
long sermons: the highest art is to say a few 
necessary things as well as they can be said. 
This writer may not have the skill for getting 
at the core of the matter in seven minutes, 
which marks some of the University preachers 
in Appleton’ Chapel; but he has said some 
things extremely well. Occasionally, to be 
sure, he isa bit sentimental, and now and then 
lapses into Spurgeonism. Norcan he or any 
one with the best intentions always avoid plati- 
tudes; and perhaps it is well that we shouldn’t, 
as life is the great commonplace, and the 
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words must sometimes fit the subject. 
Still we have noted a score of passages where 
there is real illumination. ‘‘Believe in the 
consecration of the natural! You meant to 
visit a house on Tuesday, but some impulse 
made you goon Monday. You met one that 
day who became your lifelong friend.’’ But 
how about Hardy’s “‘life’s little ironies,’ so 
that perhaps that going would have brought 
about a lifelong misery? Or the not going on 
Tuesday would have caused a lifelong es- 
trangement? ‘The root of sympathy’’ is in 
the past. “It is worse to veil yesterday 
than to veil to-morrow. ‘To veil yesterday is 
to break the only glass that shows me my 
brother’s cross. Is there any hope like retro- 
spective hope, the hope born of memory?” 
Mr. Matheson agrees with Henry Drummond 
that “love is the greatest thing in the world.” 
“What my father laments is the contraction 
of my heart. An eclipse of faith may come 
from larger light,’’-—we scent heresy here!— 
“but an eclipse of love means a spiritual de- 
cline.” Or here is a crumb for the Christian 
Scientists: ‘“The mind is a factor in the re- 
covery of the body. Get wisdom, and you 
will strengthen weakness. Get love, and you 
will dispel lassitude. The hope in God is the 
health of the countenance.” All this may not 
be calculated to set the Thames—or the 
Charles—on fire, but it may illuminate and 
make cheerful some “‘quiet hours” that else 
would have been dark enough. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR HIs- 
ToricaL Stupy. An Analytical Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. By William Arnold Ste- 
vens and Ernest DeWitt Burton. Third edi- 
tion, revised. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.—This compilation has been 
abundantly justified by use since 1893. Al- 
though that is not stated, the chronological 
order is that of the Second Gospel. With 
trifling changes, that is made the backbone 
of the harmony, and all other records are 
rearranged in parallel columns to conform 
to the order of Mark. That this arrangement 
gives us the real chronological order of events 
in the life of Jesus cannot be affirmed, except- 
ing on the authority of Mark. His Gospel 
was, we do not doubt, the first one of the four 
tobe written. Weaccept it as containing the 
proper order of events, because the other gos- 
pels, with whatever changes, seem to be based 
on that idea. To us it is not helpful, but the 
contrary, to interpolate the various sections 
of the Fourth Gospel in the places where the 
editors suppose they properly belong in the 
order of time. The first three Gospels have 
a unit of structure. It is better, we think, 
to recognize the fact that the Gospel of John 
was written with a purpose and from a point 
of view so different from that of Mark that 
it is not worth while to try to fit them into 
one continuous narrative. 


Tue Freepom or Lire. By Annie Pay- 
son Call. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.25 net.—Miss Call’s gospel of relaxation 
has already helped out many a tired woman, 
beginning to dread the effects of strained 
nerves and sleepless hours at night; and her 
new book repeats and supplements the mes- 
sage. It says something more than “Don’t 
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worry.”’ It tells one how to stop worrying, 
and raises non-resistance to the dignity of 
an active principle. Who can tell, for in- 
stance, how much good Miss Call accom- 
plished by her “‘street-car rule,’’ as a friend 
calls it? Use the minutes you must spend 
in a street car, said Miss Call long ago, as a 
means of resting, not as added fatigue; and 
one is surprised to find how soon the habit 
of relaxing the tension of strained muscles 
and tired nerves becomes natural. This is 
emphatically a book for busy workers, and 
we hope it may have a wide circulation. 


MOTHER AND DauGHTER. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net.—Mrs. Jackson has put together 
twenty chapters descriptive of the mother’s 
life with her daughter, following the duties 
and the delights from the time of infancy 
till the daughter is herself a mother. Per- 
haps there is not much to be said about the 
relationship that is novel, for the mother’s 
responsibility in these lines is a favorite 
subject frequently discussed; but Mrs. Jack- 
son writes with much feeling, and her prin- 
ciples are sound and bear well the test of 
actual experience. She emphasizes the im- 
portance of early training in habits of courtesy 
and obedience, the necessity of frank com- 
panionship between the mother and the 
growing girl, and indicates the great happi- 
ness of the relationship at every stage of the 
advance into mature years. 


RETURN. By Alice MacGowan and Grace 
MacGowan Cooke. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—This novel, which has been 
published previously by another firm, if we 
are not mistaken, rests on a clever plot, de- 
veloped with considerable skill, Diana Cha- 
ters, the proud, beautiful, and scornful leader 
of society, goes to the church for her wedding 
only to find herself flouted and her scorn 
humbled to the dust. Eager to avoid the 
position of one slighted, she marries else- 
where in all haste, meeting not the fortune 
proverbially allotted in such case, but some- 
thing quite other, the results of which could 
hardly have been foreseen. Without reveal- 
ing the course of the novel, it is enough to 
say that the development of the wilful beauty 
into the noble woman is an interesting story, 
and that time’s revenges fail not in the right- 
ing of wrongs. 


AN AMERICAN GiRL IN MonicH. By 
Mabel W. Daniels. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25.—Miss Daniels’ book has as 
many hints for a music student in Germany 
as had Mrs, Thomas’s story of music study 
in Berlin, written while she was still Miss Fay. 
Its charm is partly due to the youthful en- 
thusiasm of a devoted music lover, free to 
study and enjoy in Germany, and interested 
in all the novel sights and customs, <A scrap 
of a love-story adds something of a personal 
interest to the book. Miss Daniels has been 
brought much before the public since her 
Radcliffe days, when she wrote the music 
of a favorite operetta, and her graceful and 
animated account of European days ought 
to become quickly popular. 
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April Number Now Ready. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, which may commence 
with any number, $2.50, post free, Single 
numbers, 75c., post free, 


Chief Contents of April Number. 


THE EDUCATION OF A MINISTER OF 
GOD. The Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 

MR. BALFOUR AS SOPHIST. Prof. Hen 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mora 
Philosophy, Glasgow. 

THE CRUX OF THEISM. W.H. Mallock. 


THE LORD ISA MAN OF WAR. Rev, F. W. 
Orde-Ward, B.A. 
H. W. 


CHRISTIAN, GREEK, OR GOTH? 
Garrod, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


THE KESURRECIION OF OUR LORD AND 
KECENT CRITICISM. Rev. C. F. Nolloth. 


edt YS eee OF GOOD. Prof. W. R. 

orley. 

THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PA- 
TRIARCHS. Prof. C, H. Charles. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE 
CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. Romanus. 


RELIGION OF ROME, CLASSICAL AND 
CHRISTIAN. M. A, B. Tuker. 


Discussions, a number of Signed Reviews, and 
a Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


Subscriptions are booked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT, 9 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, Internatiovual News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, The American t nitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, aud any other 
good bookseller, or from the publishers 
direct, WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C 


GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A Series of Sermons on Evolution 


Gop. 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION. 

OnE LorD AND His NAME ONE. 

JESUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE KINGDOM 
oF Gop. 

EXPERIMENTAL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION.” 

FATE AND FREEDOM. 

Gop Minus MAN AND GOD IN MAN. 


BY 


SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


Minister, May Memorial Church (Unitarian), 
Syracuse, New York. 


Price $1.25 Postage toc, extra 


Ready June 1, Advance subscription sale 
now open. May be ordered from UNITARIAN 
BooK-ROOM, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
A. W. CrLarK, May Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
By Rev. Cuartss H. Vait. Price ro cents. Read: 
I Investigate. Erie Pub. Co., Dept. 12, Sta. O, 
Chicago. 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D, J. Howsit, 
zo Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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Boys oF Bop’s Hint. By Charles Pierce 
Burton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—Tom Sawyer, living in New England 
not far from old Greylock, would have been 
a worthy member of the Bob’s Hill crowd 
and shared their good times and thrilling 
adventures with uncommon relish. They 
are a jolly group of youngsters, and as nearly 
true to the real thing in boy nature as one 
can ever expect to find between covers. 
Evidently Mr. Burton remembers when he 
was a boy himself. The book is attractive 
not only to boys, but to those who care for 
them, mischievous, obtuse, lovable, as they 
are. 


May Iverson HER Boox. By Elizabeth 
Jordan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Miss Jordan has interpreted the 
young girl, only fairly started in her teens, 
as nobody else has ever attempted to do it; 
and, although one laughs because it is all so 
irresistibly funny, the laugh is touched with 
sympathetic tenderness, as the best laughs 
always are. Put this on the list of books, 
too short at best, that are too good to be 
read selfishly apart and need the companion- 
ship of enjoyment that comes when one reads 
aloud. 


The Magazines. 


No American, says a writer in Leslie’s 
Monthly Magazine, has yet equalled the Eng- 
lish advertiser who threw flashlight signs on 
Nelson’s column; of the one who painted a 
pill sign on the Foudroyant, the veteran flag- 
ship of England’s naval hero; or of the one 
who shut off the view of St. Paul’s by erect- 
ing a huge bill-board on Ludgate Hill. Jea- 
neite L. Gilder, editor of the Critic, has an 
interesting article on ‘‘Does it Pay to be a 
Literary Woman?” ‘The article contains 
letters from a number of prominent literary 
women, most of whom say they have nothing 
to regret in their careers. 


The Woman’s Home Companion for May 


is what you would expect a spring number | 


to be,—bright and attractive, and scarcely 
a page not illustrated. ‘‘Life-saving at the 
Zoo” tells about wild-animal surgery, and 
“The Lighter Side of Motoring” describes 
the beauties of flower carnivals. Henry 
Irving Dodge concludes his famous series, 
“The Truth about Food Adulteration.” 
Louis Tracy’s great serial, ““The King of 
Diamonds,” is also concluded in this num- 
ber. Marion Harland continues her bright 
novelette, ‘‘Martha and Her American 
Kitchen,” and there are three charming 
short stories,—‘‘The Vireos’ Service,” ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hendy’s Restorer,’ and ‘‘‘They stood on 
the Bridge.’” Miss Gould tells about ‘‘ Rib- 
bon Fads and Frills”; the Nature-Study is 
on “‘‘Acteon,’ The Story of a Fawn”; the 
result of a prize competition is given in 
suggestions on ‘‘How to Make School-yards 
Attractive.” There is an interesting de- 
scription of ‘‘Jewish Domestic Life,” with 
special reference to the romantic Ghetto. 
Sam Loyd’s Puzzle Page and Aunt Janet’s 
Pages for Boys and Girls are up to their usual 
keenness and interest. Published by the 
Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, $1 a year, 10 cents a copy. 
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Cides of the Spirit 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES MARTINEAU 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
ALBERT LAZENBY 


@, Made up of selections from the religious and devotional 
writings of Martineau, this little volume is in the nature of a 
manual of devout thought and rational piety, marked by 


passages combining clear moral vision and fine spiritual 
judgment, together with remarkable beauty of expression. 


@. The contents are grouped under general heads, with sub- 


divisions,— and an index. 


The editor was a pupil of Mar- 


tineau, and his critical exposition of the writings of his great 
teacher, as illustrated in the selected passages, forms a fitting 


introduction. 


Size, 5 1-4 x 6 1-2 inches; pages, 225; price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10, 


Publication 


Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT LAZENBY, ON THE FOLLOWING 
THEMES AND DATES: 
Friday, March 31. 
“Martineau, the Prophet of Theism.’’ 
Friday, April 7. 
“Martineau, the Interpreter of Conscience.” 
Friday, April 14. 
“Martineau, the Apostle of Christianity.” | 
Friday, April 21, 
“Martineau and Modern Unitarianism.” 


The lectures will be given at three o'clock in the after- 
noon and will be free to all. The public cordially invited. 


SUNDAY . STORIES 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


‘In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
pons ago, and are now reprinted in a to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e lan e is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led te 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unitarian SunDay Scuoor Society, a5 Beacon 
Steer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


READY APRIL 20th 


“James Martineau and His Greatest 


Book: A Centennial Tribute” 
By Rev. J. T. Sunderland and Mrs. Sunderland 


Part I. A Brief Sketch of Dr. Martineau’s Life and 
Work. PartII. An Analysis and Epitome of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s ‘Study of Religion.” 


Pages 130. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


For sale at Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Three Martineau Tracts 


65. Ideal Substitutes for God. 


Morality; collective humanity; moral 
idealism. 
66. The Relation between Ethics 
and Religion. 


Religion completes ethics, and in so 
doing transfigures it. 


The Three Stages of Unitarian 
Theology. 


The relations of creature to creator; 
of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 


89. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Garden Song for Spring. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


A song of a garden old, 
In spring newly growing, 
When in the upturned mould 
Weeds are freshly showing ; 
A song of a garden fair 
That a child’s glad voice is ringing 
Up from the alleys where 
She skips the tune she’s singing :— 
** Buds on everything, 
Leaves to follow; 
Warmer days will bring 
Home the swallow. 
Hey-a-day! 
Dance and play! 
Watch the spider spin her lace, 
The fly flit i’ the sun. 
O this is a pleasant place, 
Though spring is but begun! ”’ 


For the Christian Register. 


The Water Princess. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


The water princess was a very dazzling 
person, as you may imagine when I tell you 
that her whole body was made of drops of 
water which, when the sun shone on her, 
made her glisten like a diamond. Her face 
was very beautiful. You know how a soap- 
bubble looks when you hold it up in the 
sunshine? Well, her complexion had the 
same lovely tints, and her expression changed 
with every changing ray of light. Her 
thoughts, perhaps, were not so very deep. 
She was not what one would call really 
subtle, because, you see, both her mind and 
body being as clear as crystal, you could see 
right through her at once without trying to 
find out things about her, as you have to 
with some people. And this was on the 
whole just as well; for she was never misun- 
derstood, and always was frank and sincere, 
saying just what she meant. 

There was, however, one drawback to being 
made this way, and that was that her faults 
were just as plain as her virtues. And she 
had one very grave fault, and that was 
Fear. Now, really brave people aren’t 
afraid, because it is cowardly, and they know 
that, if they do their duty, all will be well 
with them. But the princess had never 
learned this, and she was constantly worry- 
ing about things that it was not her place 
to worry about. 

As is often the case, her greatest fear was 
one that it was the least necessary for her 
to think about She was afraid of the water! 
Now, if she had been a mud princess or a dust 
princess, there would have been more sense 
in this; but to be afraid of the very thing 
she was herself a part of was very foolish in- 
deed, 

Her mother, the water queen, often tried 
to get her down from the ledge of the cave 
where she lived to join with the other royal 
children in their games, but seldom could 
she make her go. She was unlike many 
children, who are anxious to go, The daugh- 
ter, for instance, who asked,— 
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“Mother may I go out to swim?’ 
‘Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your dress on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water,’”— 


was of a distinctly different nature. 

You see this royal water family lived in 
a stone cave which was neither more nor less 
than a huge boulder which had been, in the 
course of hundreds of years, eaten away, so 
that it made a deep cave. It was quite as 
handsome as many of the stone palaces we 
read about, only in a different way. 

This cave was right in a bay which led 
out to the ocean. There were seldom storms 
that made the bay rough, so that it was 
really safe enough to go in swimming with- 
out danger of being lost. This of course was 
the only danger, for a water princess could 
not be drowned. But she had a feeling that, 
if she ventured into the bay, a great storm 
might come up and take her way out to sea, 
and that she never would get home again, 
but be swallowed up with the other millions 
and billions and trillions of water-folk, prin- 
cesses and common people, that make up the 
ocean. 

Of course she ought to have known that 
she never would really be lost, beeause she 
was a part of the whole, and, as the whole 
would always last, the parts must last too. 
But she was not to be blamed for not know- 
ing this; for many people who are very much 
wiser than she have been just as dull about 
this, and have had to wait till they grew 
even wiser than they were to know that they 
were mistaken. And so the princess grew 
up, beautiful, but unhappy, because she was 
afraid to live as her friends lived—daring to 
be happy. ‘ 

One day she decided to be brave. So she 
slipped down from her accustomed ledge, 
and, without waiting to get afraid, she called 
out to the queen,— 

“Mother, dear, 
swim!” 

At this the queen was greatly delighted; 
for she felt that her daughter, who was now 
sixteen, should be a brave woman, in order 
that her example might be greater in the 
kingdom. So she waved her hand encour- 
agingly to her, and called out to the court 
swimming-master to take her out to her 
depth and to keep a watchful eye on her 
highness, that she might not go beyond the 
bay. 

As soon as the princess began to swim, 
she realized the joy of it, and her life before 
seemed cramped and foolish. She. took 
stroke after stroke, and swam so well that 
the court master looked at her with admir- 
ation and pointed her out to the other mem- 
bers of the court who were near by. And 
so day after day she kept up the practice, 
until she became one of the most renowned 
swimmers and divers in the entire kingdom, 


I’m going to learn to 


and came to really deserve the name of the 


water princess. 
One day the queen ordered that a great 


exhibition should be held, and hundreds of | 


contestants were to take part. One of them 
was a prince from a neighboring kingdom out 


| beyond the bay. His domain was right in 


the ocean, and he was known to be one of 
the most courageous princes in all the realm. 


When it was known that so brave a prince | 
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was to compete, all the nobles in the water 
princess’s court began to practice all sorts 
of wondrous kinds of strokes; and the prin- 
cess went out daily with the court swim- 
ming-master, and made him teach her all 
the most difficult feats, so that, when the 
great day came, there was no one more 
versed than she. 

One by one they ranged themselves in 
order on the diving-pier that completely 
surrounded the palace, dozen after dozen, 
until they ran into the hundreds. And 
bringing up the line was the water princess 
and the bravest prince in the realm. 

The entire afternoon was filled with the 
exhibition. The queen sat in state on a 
pavilion built for the purpose in the centre 
of the pier, and acted as judge, although 
in reality it was the court swimming-master 
who decided for her. And, after all of them 
had performed separately, they had the few 
who had done the hardest and most unusual 
strokes ranged in pairs to compete with one 
another. And the water princess and the 
brave prince were the ones who held out to 
the very last! No nobleman was able to 
compete with the brave prince; but the water 
princess was pronounced his equal! He was 
so delighted that a princess was so skilled 
that he immediately fell in love with her, and 
asked her to come and be his princess in the 
court of the ocean. 

Now the princess admired and loved him 
too; but at the sound of the ocean her child- 
ish fears returned, and she felt like going 
right back to the ledge of the cave to live 
with her mother always and never go even 
into the bay. Then she looked once more 
at the prince, and her fear went—went never 
to come back. 

She said, “I will go with you, my prince, 
to the court of the ocean.’’ And, as the sun- 
set came down on the waters, the princess 
went with the prince to the water queen and 
said good-bye to her; and, together, they 
swam away from the little quiet bay to the 
great ocean. 

And the princess was as brave as the prince; 
for, when Love came, Fear went. 


Jimmy Fish-hook. 


Jimmy Fish-hook is a pure Maltese cat. 
All day long he suns himself on the stone 
steps of the entrance to the City Hospital. 
Jimmy lives there with eight doctors and 
forty nurses. 

He has made friends with ‘‘Aunt Katy,” 


The Approwed 


Effer- 


‘SELTZER vase 


Nes” Headaches 


SICK corer INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such en beneficent 
effects that it has retained 
Physicians and the Public 
for more than 60 years. 


‘At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. W 
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the old colored woman who cooks for the 
doctors. When the bell rings for ‘‘ meals,” 
he walks down the steps as if he were a 
major-general, and purrs loudly at the kitchen 
door. Aunt Katy will say, “Go ’way, you 
hoodoo!” Soon she will laugh a queer 
laugh as she fills a deep tin pan with good 
things for Jimmy Fish-hook, who has been 
patiently waiting, knowing well that he will 
be rewarded. Besides scraps of meat and 
chicken, he gets sweet potatoes and pudding, 
and for his dessert a bowl of milk. Then 
Aunt Katy will repeat, ““Go ’way, you hoo- 
doo!” and Jimmy Fish-hook walks slowly 
back to the red settee on the front steps. 

He rests on that after eating, unless a doc- 
tor comes out with a newspaper or a book, 
and then he moves at once. No one has to 
tell him. Jimmy Fish-hook knows his man- 
ners, and he uses them. 

The City Hospital is near a river, where 
many men and boys fish. One day a half- 
grown Maltese kitten, miauing sadly and 
with a fish-hook fastened in its jaw, came up 
the hospital steps. Where kitty came from 
no one knew. 

“What a strange patient!’”’ said Dr. 
Clary, who had a little girl who loved cats, 
and had-been begging for one. 

Then Dr. Clary gave kitty some medi- 
cine to smell that put him to sleep as “quick 
as a cat can wink its eye,” and cut the fish- 
hook out. Next he put on some salve and 
a bandage, gave kitty a drink of warm milk, 
and very soon the sore jaw was as well as 
ever. 

A very funny but a true thing is that 
Jimmy Fish-hook will not eat fish or eat out 
of the pan if it has scraps of fish in it. He 
will go hungry first.—Selected. 


A Letter about May-baskets. 


BY M. E. M. 


My dear Fanny,—This warm day I seem 
to hear the rustling of tissue-paper, my fin- 
gers seem sticky with paste. I can almost 
see and smell the sweet perfume of the first 
daffodil and hyacinth in the south border 
of our dear old garden. I have visions of a 
lovely May-basket. 

It may be in the form of a bird’s-nest, a 
cornucopia, boat, or box. Either one, when 
covered with pretty colored, crimped tissue- 
paper, is bewitching. 

When filled with choice ‘‘candies” and 
mottoes, some original, just twisted about 
a gum-drop or almond with a bit of fringed 
paper, is tempting. It must be ‘‘topped 
off” with that earliest daffodil or hyacinth, 
a sprig of aromatic green box, a dainty rib- 
bon with the name of the favored one ina 
disguised writing pinned on, It is about the 
prettiest, gayest little souvenir of a merry 
custom when I was young. 

But the merriest part was the hanging of 
it after dark, when three or four congenial 
spirits devised places to disguise, elude, and 
get away from those who were ‘watching 
out” on May evenings. 
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We tied long strings to bell-knobs hard to 
get at, and pulled from a safe distance. We 
made one or two ‘‘fake’”’ baskets for unfa- 
vored ones, filled with an onion, beet, carrot, 
and old pipe, a cabbage leaf for decora- 
tion, 

We were a merry lot, and often hung ten 
in one evening in that quiet old New Eng- 
land town. 

If caught, there were forfeits and penal- 
ties. We were kept as prisoners, given 
kisses, or made to bestow them. 

The making and filling the baskets was a 
constant pleasure and occupation during the 
uncertain month of April, meeting after 
school at each other’s houses, working, talk- 
ing, and laughing all at once. 

Do you have anything merrier, I wonder, 
in these later May days? I think not. Try 
it and find out. 

I made and hung a May-basket here in 
New York for the grand-daughter of one 
of my old-time comrades. I had to cover it 
all up in the crowded horse-car, and hide in 
a near-by area, while the astonished maid 
took it in. But the grandfather could ex- 
plain it readily I knew. 

I didn’t have to run, and perhaps I might 
not have been very fleet if pursued by that 
grandfather. Your loving 

AUNTIE. 


A Little Indian Girl. 


The little Indian girl’s best dress is very 
different from yours. It is not trimmed 
with lace or beading or ribbon or any of the 
pretty materials you have. Her dress is 
made of skin and trimmed with beads and 
elk teeth. ‘The elk teeth are the most prized 
of ornaments, for they are becoming quite 
rare. Only two teeth from each elk are used. 
So, when you learn that one dress is some- 
times trimmed with three hundred teeth, 
you can count how many deer must have 
been killed to furnish the trimming. These 
teeth are worth from fifty cents to two 
dollars apiece, so the little Indian girl’s dress 
is often very valuable, 

How did her mother ever get so many 
teeth? They have been saved for genera- 
tions, each mother hoarding those she in- 
herited for her children. Each father’s am- 
bition is to add to the family treasures. On 
great occasions, when ‘Little Baby-Not- 
Afraid-to-Cry” goes to an Indian dance or 
some great merrymaking, her squaw mother 
gets out her best dress. Of course she has 


“CLEANLINESS” 
Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


We wore Quaker dresses, loaned by deat! 4 special soap which energizes the whole 


old aunties, beggar’s rags, masks, cloaks, 
and hoods, selected hiding-places to run to. 


body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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only one. When the little girl’s hair is 
parted from the middle of her forehead to 
the back of her neck, and each .strand 
twisted stiff with worsted or ribbon, her 
mother thinks her the sweetest child in the 
world, just as mothers have a habit of doing 
the world over, no matter what a child’s 
color may be.—Holiday Magazine. 


Inhospitality. 


Two small boys whose home is in Louisville 
went recently to visit their grandparents in 
Cincinnati, says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. One was nine years old and the 
other eleven. They arrived at grandma’s 
all right, butin half an hour had disap- 
peared, 

Later in the day their absence caused 
alarm, and a search was begun for them. 
They were found that evening on the Ken- 
tucky side of the river, resting after a long 
foot journey toward home. 

“Why, Harry,” complained grandma, 
“what did you want to run away from me 
for?” 

“Because,” said Harry, with dignity and 
firmness, “we do not visit at houses where 
the cooky box is kept locked up.” 

Grandma promptly removed the offend- 
ing padlock, and amicable relations were re- 
stored, 


Vases 


For 
Easter Flowers 


We dare assert that in variety and 
style our exhibit of flower holders is 
unexcelled (if equalled). 

Especially notable are those in the 
Colonial style—with wide flutes, mas- 
sive and dignified. 

We are showing some beautiful effects 
in Austrian Glass quite equal in artistic 
merit to Tiffamy’s work, and at mod- 
erate prices. 


Taper Vases 


For 
Easter Lilies 


For Church or drawing-room, all sizes 
up to 55 inches tall, in great variety. 


Jardinieres 


for decorative plants, with pedestals and 
without, all sizes, colors and values. 


Jones, MoDutfee & Stratton Co, 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. Federal Sts. 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway station to the door. 
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The Richmond (Va.) Work. 


Since my note in the Christian Register of 
two weeks ago, stating that $1,500 was due 
on our lot, I am very happy to say we have 
collected $700, leaving a balance due of $800. 

The contributions are from the following 
sources :— 


The Benevolent Committee of the Fairhaven 

ROE irares dat ooncentan beseaccutn ua ee memaions tance $10.00 
bi ge Alliance, First Church, Providence, 
Women’s Alliance, All Souls’, Roxbury, Mass...- 5.00 
Mrs. M. L.R., Church of the Messiah, New York, 25.00 
Lennox Avenue Church (Rev. Merle St. Croix 

NW SiON ew tenn c new tees ee 2 thea, dadvcCandioerer 50.00 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, and Germantow 

Churches 
Miss Blossom, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 
Miss H. O. Cruft, Boston, Mass. r 
Friends in Richmond, Va....-.eececeee scene cee coos 


The Alliance branches have contributed 
more than was asked for, but still there are 
a few of the branches that have not con- 
tributed. If these will be kind enough to 
help us, it will be a great blessing to us. Re- 
member, dear friends, the Richmond work 
belongs to the whole denomination, and, if 
we succeed here, it will be because of your 


generosity. Joun L. ROBINSON. 
1100 West Main STREET. 


The Baptists and Mr. Rockefeller. 


Under date of April 6 the editor of the 
Watchman, the organ of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Boston, describes the attitude of 
the paper and the Baptists in general con- 
cerning the reception of gifts from Mr. 
Rockefeller :— 


Perhaps a question may have arisen in 
some minds why the Watchman has not 
joined in the discussion of the propriety of 
the reception of the gift of Mr. Rockefeller 
by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. In reply to such a 
question it might be said that a Baptist 
journal is estopped from criticising the re- 
ceiving of this gift by the fact that nearly 
every Baptist missionary, charitable and 
educational institution in the country has 
profited by such gifts, and the acceptance 
of the gift by the American Board could not 
be condemned without casting a reproach 
on practically the whole Baptist denomina- 
tion of the United States. But, aside from 
this, there is a grave doubt whether the ac- 
ceptance of this gift can be condemned in 
accordance with the finest ethical principles 
of the teachings of Christ. It does not ap- 
pear to be in accord with the tolerant and 
gentle spirit of Jesus to single out one man 
and say that his offerings to Christian ser- 
vice shall not be received, as if he were a 
sinner above all others. It is very certain 
that such a judgment is not only liable to 
be incorrect, but totally contrary to the 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus. Are those 
who are so ready to condemn others sure 
that their censorious judgment is not as 
great a violation of the standards of pure 
Christianity as the conduct they assume to 
condemn? We cannot help recalling that 
the only words of severe condemnation 
spoken by Jesus were against those who 
considered themselves righteous and de- 
spised others, As far as Baptists are con- 
cerned, the reception of gifts from Mr. 
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Rockefeller is settled by numerous prece- 
dents already established, and is not an open 
question 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Sun- 
day School Society was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 10, 2.30 P.M. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lord, Gauld, 


‘oo |Greenman, Griffin, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs, 


Winsor, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s statement 
for the month was presented by Mr. Hum- 
phreys. It showed an increasing balance on 
the right side. 

A communication was then read from 
President Eliot of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in response to a vote passed by the 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at their last meeting. After due 
consideration it was placed on file. 

President Horton gave the opinions of law- 
yers as to the best course to take with re- 
gard to the election of officers at the annual 
meeting in May, certain complications having 
arisen from the change of date. A motion 
which seemed to obviate some of the diffi- 
culties was unanimously passed. It was 
voted that the Committee on Nominations 
present at the annual meeting such amend- 
ments to the by-laws as shall prevent the 
recurrence of this state of things. The presi- 
dent reported the full programme for the 
annual meeting in Anniversary Week, an- 
nouncing that all the speakers had been 
secured. 

A proposition from the American Unitarian 
Association to the Sunday School Society, 
through the publication agent, Mr. Stebbins, 
was offered to the meeting and fully discussed. 
At the conclusion the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a committee of five, consisting of 
the chairmen of the different sub-committees, 
to consult with another committee from the 
Unitarian Association, a report to be made 
to the full board. 

Mr. Gauld, for the Committee on Outlook 
and Missions, made a brief statement as to 
the possibilities of planting new Sunday- 
schools. No action was taken. 

Certain subjects were then informally con- 
sidered, after which the meeting adjourned 
to May 8. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


A NEW SERVICE. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
now ready for sale a service on ‘“The Father- 
hood,” prepared by Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley. It is printed in a form so that it 


|can be slipped into the “Book of Song and 


Service.’ As the title indicates, the central 
subject is the Fatherhood of God, which is 
the first point in our Unitarian Statement of 
Faith. There is a mingling of music, re- 
sponsive services, and prayer, making a 
whole not only interesting, but something 
helpful to the religious spirit of a Sunday- 
school, The stanzas of the music are by 
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Anna L, Waring, F. L. Hosmer, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Edward Everett Hale. The 
music is from Mendelssohn, Blumenthal, F. F. 
Fleming, De Monti, and Frank Lynes. Price, 
5 cents single copy; 50 cents per dozen. 


EASTER CARD, 


In addition to the Easter pamphlets al- 
ready fully noticed, the Sunday School So- 
ciety has for sale in its Book Department a 
tasteful card, specially prepared, printed in 
gold and violet. It is adapted for mailing 
purposes and can be mailed in an envelope. 
The sentiment is as follows: ‘‘Shall the rose 
bloom anew, and shall man perish? Shall 
goodness sleep in the ground, and the light 
of wisdom be quenched in the dust? Their 
winter, too, shall pass away; they also shall 
live and bloom again. Beauty shall spring 
up out of ashes, and life out of death.” 
Price, 3 cents per copy. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Fair Committee reports progress. A 
circular has been sent to every union asking 
for help and for volunteer workers. Will 
every union send a letter to the chairman 
before Thursday, April 27, giving her some 
idea what the union will do or send a repre- 
sentative to 25 Beacon Street, Room 11, on 
Thursday, April 27, between 12 and 2 to 
talk with the chairman? First of all, we 
need chairmen for the tables and then work- 
ers on the tables. Will you help us? 


“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 


Recognized Superiority 


has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 


Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 


COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND CRESCENT 
TRIBUNE MONARCH 
CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Ill. 
Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 


BUSHELS of FLOWERS 


Send sc for our great plant and seed catalogue and learn 
how to £ a dollar’s worth of flowers for 30c. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Remember the date, April 27, between 12 
and 2. Place, 25 Beacon Street, Room 11. 
Maur J. FLoyn, 
Chairman for the Committee. 


15 ELtTon STREET, DORCHESTER. 


James MARTINEAU. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 


On April 21 of this year occurs the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Martineau, the English Unitarian. This is 
an occasion which will be celebrated by the 
Unitarian churches of both England and 
America; for in Martineau our liberal relig- 
ious fellowship beholds one of its most dis- 
tinguished preachers, one of its most elo- 
quent prophets, and, without qualification of 
any kind, its most notable philosopher and 
theologian. Although but recently dead, he 
is by general consent ranked to-day side by 
side with those three or four great men whom 
we recognize as the leaders of our movement. 
He must be ranked with Channing in his 
liberality of spirit, with Emerson in the depth 
and scope of his spiritual vision, with Parker 
in his polemic skill and undaunted courage; 
but he may safely be said to have excelled 
them all in the vast range of his ordered 
scholarship, in his genius for systematic phil- 
osophic speculation, in the acuteness and 
sanity of his critical judgment, in the sheer 
power and profundity of his intellect. In 
his “Study of Religion” he stamped himself 
as the leading theistic philosopher of his age; 
in his ‘Types of Ethical Theory” he joined 
that noble company of thinkers who, from 
Socrates to Spencer, have endeavored to 
find the basis of morality and to define the 
controlling principles of human conduct; in 
his ‘‘Seat of Authority in Religion” he ap- 
peared as a New Testament critic of profound 
scholarship, daring originality, and reverent 
sympathy. 

Even though Martineau was perhaps most 
notable as the theologian and philosopher, 
still, for the average person his most signifi- 
cant message is spoken in his ‘‘ Endeavors 
after the Christian Life” and his ‘“‘Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things,’—volumes of 
sermons upon the undying themes of faith, 
hope, and love. Martineau is here the 
prophet who ‘soars and sings,’’ voicing the 
great things of the spirit: he is here the in- 
terpreter of the inner secrets of the heart and 
of the higher yearnings and aspirations of 
the soul, of the divine resident in the human. 
Above all, he is here the champion of the re- 
ligion of faith, who challenges the gross ma- 
terialism of an age of doubt, and summons 
its return to God. Is it not a sign of the 
permanency of religion that that century 
which is notable chiefly for its study of the 
material universe and its revelations of the 
laws of physical life is made notable also, 
through such men as Martineau, for its study 
of the spiritual realm and its revelation of 
the laws of God? that that century which 
produced Darwin’s ‘“‘Origin of Species,” 
Spencer’s ‘‘First Principles,” Mill’s ‘Utili- 
tarianism,”’ produced as well the ‘‘ Endeavors 
after the Christian Life” and the ‘‘Hours of 
Thought in Sacred Things” ? 

It were well if the young people of our 
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Leading dealers sell 


‘You Can Save Something 
Every Day With A New 


Glenwood 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


as the standard range. 


them everywhere 


Unitarian churches here in América would 
employ this centenary occasion to learn some- 
thing of the life and message of James Mar- 
tineau. 
a werd which is more sorely needed at this 
hour by all young men and women than this 
master mind of English Unitarianism. The 
great need of our young people to-day is a 


new belief in the everlasting reality of re-| 


ligion and a new faith in the immediate pres- 
ence of God in human life. The indifference 
of young people to religion is one of the com- 
monplaces of our times, and the cure for 


this indifference is a talisman sought by) 


every church. There is need in this age for 
the prophetic word as it was spoken in an- 
cient Israel, for a call so clear and so imper- 


ative that every youthful heart must heed | 
and listen, and be awakened to that regard | 


for religion and that reverence for God which 


it has either lost or never even possessed. | 
Nor need we look to-day for any new prophet | 


to ‘“‘come out of Nazareth’; for he has al- 
ready come, and has already given to the 
world his inspired message. It was the mis- 
sion of Martineau to proclaim anew the real 
existence of the Father to an age which was 
turning from the worship of God to the wor- 
ship of matter; it was his mission to conse- 
crate anew the sanctity of conscience for an 


age which was swerving from the call of 


No prophet of our age has spoken | 


duty to the call of pleasure; it was his mis- 
sion to save the Christian religion and the 
Christian Church from ruin by transplanting 
both from that foundation of outer authority, 
which was crumbling beneath the sledge- 
hammer blows of physical science, arche- 
ology, and Biblical criticism, to that foun- 
| dation of inner authority, unseen and eternal 
in character, which “‘new scholarship can 
| never imperil, but only confirm’’; it was his 
mission to reveal to men, dazzled by achieve- 
ment and material wealth, the divine nature 
of the soul, and to awaken them to a con- 
sciousness of, and reverence for, the eternal 
things of life, to turn them from the con- 
|templation of the things which are seen 
‘and hence are temporal, to a contemplation 
of the things which are unseen, and hence 
eternal. In the hands of every young man 
and young woman should be placed the 
sermons of Martineau, if no others of his 
writings, that by every youthful mind they 
may be read and pondered. How fitted 
such words as these, for instance, to the 
crying needs of our time:— 

‘“How deplorable! A young soul without 
wonder, without reverence, without tender- 
ness, without inspiration; with superficial 
mirth and deep indifference; standing on the 
| threshold of life’s awful temple, with easy 
smile, without uncovered head or bended 
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knee or breathless listening! Is that the 
time, do you say, for enjoyment? Yes, 
and for enthusiasm, for conviction, for depth 
of affection, and devotedness of will; and, 
if there be no tints of heaven in that morning 
haze of life, it will be vain to seek them in 
the staring light of the later noon,” 

Martineau the prophet has been all too 
often obscured by Martineau the philosopher, 
theologian, and critic, and naturally enough; 
for in these characters his genius achieved a 
distinction unique among Unitarian leaders. 
But even in his recognized prophetic rédle 
his influence has been too often dimmed by 
his being termed a ‘‘preacher for preachers.” 
I have faith to believe that, in the matchless 
eloquence of his pages and the soaring gran- 
deur of his thought, there is food for all, not 
least for those of us who must be classed as 
‘the young people’’ of the church. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Announcements must be received at the office of the 
Christian Register before noon on Tuesday to insure pub- 
lication. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 26, by Rev. A. L. Hudson. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rey. John Baltzly, Hudson, on Tuesday, 
April 25, at 10 A.M. Mr. Baltzly will read 
a paper on “‘Robert Browning as a Religious 
Poet.” In the afternoon Rev. William L. 
Walsh of Brookfield will read the sermon. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Ministerial Union meets at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club for lunch, Monday, April 
24. From twelve to one the open confer- 
ence on ‘“The Object and Method of Preach- 
ing,” will be conducted by Rev. Frederic 
Gauld of Leominster. After the lunch the 
subject of public worship will be introduced 
by Rev. Louis C. Cornish and Rev. Edward 
Cummings, All ministers invited. Please 
send acceptances to the secretary, Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Brighton. ‘Telephone, 
Brighton, 149-3. 


Meetings. 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Morgan Millar: The society 
will hold its Easter services in a greatly beau- 
tified church. During the month past the 
building has been entirely renovated within 
and without, services being held meanwhile 
in the Parish House. ‘The interior decoration 
done by the Perry, Whitney Company of 
Boston, is in tones of crimson and gold and 
brown, Several new stained windows, de- 
signed to harmonize with the color scheme, 
enhance the fine, warm effect. The cost of 
the improvements was about $2,000. ‘This 
fund, to which virtually every member of 
the congregation contributed, was raised be- 
fore the work was begun. In interest, means, 
and numbers the Newton Centre Society is 
happy to report a year of real progress. 


New YorkK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN, 
A regular meeting of the New York League 
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was held on Friday, April 7, at 11 A.M., in 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, with the president, 
Miss Chapman, in the chair, and an attend- 
ance of over 160. After the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which all joined, the usual business was 
transacted, and the religious news report was 
given. For the Philanthropic News Com- 
mittee, Mrs. William Herbert, president of 
the Working Girls’ Vacation Society, gave 
an account of that charity. A collection 
was then taken for Wichita, Kan., which 
amounted to $31. Rev. Albert Parker Fitch 
was then introduced and spoke on “The 
Heroism of Common Life.’”” Real heroism, 
said Mr. Fitch, is determined by the reason 
of valor, and life is made heroic or unheroic 
by the motive. The first element of heroism 
is a grave and resolute fulfilment of duty, to 
do the right because it is right. Another 
element is the devotion of self on the altar 
of a high purpose: the truly unselfish life 
is the heroic life. Then tasks are not menial. 
Then comes character. Rev. Mr. Brundage 
gave three reasons why we do not live the 
heroic life. First, because we don’t want to, 
because deep down in our hearts we are not 
willing to pay the price. Second, because 
we do not systematically plan to live the 
heroic life. We live by impulses and do not 
prepare for the great crises. ‘Third, because 
we do not avail ourselves of all the sources 
of spiritual power. We have stopped pray- 
ing, stopped aspiring, stopped reaching out 
for the high things of life. If we do avail 
ourselves of all the resources within our 
reach, we can be what we want to be. We 
shall live the heroic life. A vote of thanks 
was given to the speakers, and after singing 
the hymn, ‘‘Go forward, Christian Soldier,” 
the meeting adjourned to luncheon and the 
social hour. Clara F. Wheeler, Recording 
Secretary. 


Tue Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
fourth meeting of the season was held 
Thursday, April 6, with the Unity Church 
Branch, the president, Mrs. Dudley, in the 
chair. Miss H. K. French gave a report of 
philanthropic activities throughout the coun- 
try. The subject for the day, “Some of Our 
Missionary Opportunities as Unitarians,’’ 
was in the hands of Miss Le Baron, under 
whose efficient direction the Post-office 
Mission work in Chicago has taken a new 
lease of life. Miss Le Baron prefaced her 
address by reading the ‘‘CaJf Path’ by Sam- 
uel Walter Foss, no doubt to press home the 
need here and now of more missionary zeal 
on the part of Unitarians. They, knowing 


‘Men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind,’’ 


have the wherewithal to help straighten 
those paths. ‘The absence of creeds in the 
early Congregational churches, the later 
split along theological lines, but with the 
latter the desire of Unitarians of that date 
for co-operation rather than separation, 
suggested reasons for the rather tardy de- 
velopment of a strong missionary spirit on 
their part. The lack of guidance of the 
young in matters religious was deplored, 
especially in view of the careful attention 
given to other subjects bearing directly upon 
daily life,—arithmetic, for example. A luke- 
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warm faith is too often the consequence, 
and, when marriage comes, a transfer into 
the ranks of orthodoxy is frequently and 
easily effected with no sense of anything im- 
portant having happened. This led to the 
first opportunity mentioned by the speaker, 
the encouragement of social life among the 
young people of our denomination with the 
possibility of marriage where there is some 
common ground of religious belief. A sec- 
ond opportunity is the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change, organized not so much for a religious 
purpose, as to bring, through letters and 
general literature, something of the outside 
world to invalids and shut-ins. It offers a 
very attractive field to the young, who are, 
or might think themselves to be, unequal to 
the Post-office Mission work. The latter 
was the third opportunity named, first ac- 
tively taken up twenty-five years ago and 
by an invalid, a lady who was an ardent 
member of the Unitarian church in Cin- 
cinnati, This enthusiasm spread to the 
East, where it became a well-organized and 
efficient means of diffusing the Unitarian 
faith. Chicago in years past has done a 
goodly amount of this work, and now, after 
a period of inactivity, has taken it up again 
with much zeal. Some practical suggestions 
were made, in part, results of the experience 
of eastern branches. One point made was 
that the reverent nature of our theology 
should be emphasized. ‘The last opportunity 
—and this was brought to the very earnest 
consideration of the meeting—was that Uni- 
tarians themselves should become better ac- 
quainted with the history and principles of 
Unitarianism. A systematic study in this 
direction was urged as being full of interest 
and holding within it much of helpfulness to 
the individual and to the denomination at 
large. One local branch, that of the Third 
Church, has determined upon doing this next 
year. Reports were then heard from several 
branches as to their work in the Post-office 
Mission and the Cheerful Letter Exchange. 
One branch has received forty-three answers 
to two advertisements of sermons inserted 
in a magazine. Marian M. Lewis, Secretary. 


THE NEw YORK UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
Scuoo, Unron.—The meeting of March 24 
was held in the parish house of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, and opened at four 
o'clock, with a good attendance, to listen to 
a most definite and helpful paper by Mrs. 
John P. Forbes of Brooklyn. Mrs, Forbes’s 
subject was, ‘‘The Importance of Sunday- 
school Training.’”” She showed how isolated 
teaching on the part of parents or teachers 
tends to confuse and distort the religious 
conceptions of the child. One fact, then 
another, in orderly sequence, should be 
sought truly, viyidly, practically, with rela- 
tion to the fundamentals of all religious life. 
These basal and inclusive principles are: 
(a) a sensé of personal responsibility, (6) 
loyalty to others, (c) the spirit of worship 
and helpfulness in the heart, or ‘‘duty, loy- 
alty, and the right to a certain amount of 
happiness.”’ The story should be taught as 
a series of world-parallels to the life of the 
child, who will draw his own morals, No 
definitions of God should be attempted, but 
the growing power of the spiritual should be 
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shown through the evidences of history and 
law. Mrs. Forbes pictured the true teacher 
as one reverencing the capacity of the child 
and devoted to order and simplicity, in- 
spired to teach religious values, not rules or 
definitions. 

The second speaker of the afternoon was 
Rey. George H. Badger, who spoke of ‘‘The 
Gap between the Sunday-school and Church.”’ 
Mr. Badger insisted in strongest terms that 
there was no “gap”’ ideally, but that the 
falling off of interest between the years of 
eighteen and twenty-five came from a mis- 
conception of the relation between the two. 
The Sunday-school is no primary depart- 
ment of the church. There is no “‘graduat- 
ing” from one into the other. The two are 
one. Under right teaching the child dis- 
covers himself more and more in the church 
as the Sunday-school educates him. The 
child is born into the church, and he should 
be accustomed early to find the best part of 
what is already his by attendance on both 
services. One is never through with the 
Sunday-school, any more than one is ever 
through with his practical life education. 
The confirmation class peculiarly is of the 
church, coming when the child finds his re- 
ligious sentiments spring into naturalness. 
The Young People’s Religious Union is a 
recognition in young people that they need 
and profit by conference together. It es- 
tablishes definite and concrete unity. All is 
of the church. We must, on the other hand, 
never forget that the Sunday-school settles 
its own problems and the church’s problems 
too, ‘There is one unity of the religious life, 
continuous, progressive. There is no gap; 
but education, worship, service, go hand in 
hand, and the true church is the home of all. 
In tne evening, Rabbi Joseph Silverman, 
D.D., of’ Temple Emmanuel, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-third Street, addressed the union. 
His subject was, ‘‘The Critical Ages.’ He 
began with the statement that all ages are 
critical ages. If children of thirteen or so 
are sceptics, or young people about eighteen, 
it means they have questions to be answered. 
The teacher is to answer demands, to over- 
come scepticism through implanting right 
answers to all doubt and uncertainty. In 
teaching, as in life, he anticipates all ques- 
tions, meets them, and inculcates the habit 
and method of answering questions each one 
for himself. Thus the hard seasons are 
bridged over and the religious life comes into 
the proper inheritance. Children need lead- 
ers. The teacher is a leader, sure of himself, 
sure of his faith, sure of his calling. Dr. 
Silverman showed how close is the bond unit- 
ing all branches of the liberal faith, how 
essentially one they are in manner and 
matter of instruction. At the business 
meeting of the union a committee was ap- 
pointed to devise a new policy for the union, 
and so formulate and submit a uniform 
curriculum for the schools of the New York 
Union. Arthur B. Whitney, Secretary. 


‘THE MEADVILLE District CONFERENCE.— 
The second annual meeting of the Meadville 
District Conference was held with the Church 
of our Father in Buffalo, N.Y., April 4 and 5. 
The attendanee of delegates and friends 
from churehes outside of Buffalo exceeded 
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the expectation of the officers, and the local 
attendance was equally gratifying. ‘The ser- 
mon by Prof. F. A. Christie of the Mead- 
ville Theological School on Tuesday evening 
dealt with Christianity as the religion of 
democracy. ‘The enthusiasm of human fel- 
lowship which characterized the life and 
words of Jesus and early Christianity adds a 
positive meaning to the merely political con- 
ception of democracy. Democracy in its 
religious form confers a spiritual dignity 
upon all men. The Christian doctrine of 
divine Fatherhood implies the equality of 
men in spiritual dignity and destiny. Chris- 
tianity inspires a fervent and disinterested 
passion for humanity which is destined to 
create a more intense moral unity of men 
than has yet been known. It is a thing that 
is not yet: it is to come. There was a time 
when the family was not. ‘There was a time 
when even fatherhood meant power, not 
love, when friendship was not the spiritual 
tie that it has become. The human capacity 
for these affections existed, but was not yet 
energized. So the wide human love has not 
yet appeared in its full power and enthu- 
siasm save in the souls of its martyrs and 
its prophets. Some day it will actuate the 
mass. Such a democratic ardor for the full 
realization by all of a complete moral per- 
sonality is the principle that gives to America 
its moral identity and the interior forming 
force of our nationality. At the close of the 
evening service the ministers and gentlemen 
delegates were invited to the Buffalo Club, 
where luncheon was given in their honor by 
the trustees of the church. About thirty- 
five gentlemen were present, and the plans, 
purposes, and hopes of the conference were 
informally discussed. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Mr. George F. Wescott of the Parkside 
Unitarian Church was made chairman. A 
roll-call of the churches showed twenty-nine 
visiting delegates and six fromi Buffalo. The 
chief business of the morning was the dis- 
cussion of missionary work, led by President 
Southworth of Meadville, who spoke of the 
work done in Youngstown and Newcastle as 
prophetic of what may be done in all the 
cities within the limits of the conference. 
Two churches have been organized, made up 
of substantial people, where it was thought 
six months ago no Unitarians could be found. 
In discussion the importance of developing 
suburban churches about Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
and Cleveland was emphasized. It was, 
however, thought best to concentrate our 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
abar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 


most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Deaths. 


MRS. ZELLA REID CRONYN. 
Among the faithful exemplars of our religious faith was 
the late Mrs. Zella Reid Cronyn, intelligence of whose 
death will grieve numerous friends in the East, West, and 
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on the Pacific Coast. She was born sixty-one years ago, 
of Scotch covenanter ancestry, in a rural community of 
Southern Indiana. Moved by aspirations 


“That the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


she made her self-helpful: way to Antioch College and 
thence to Oberlin, where her remarkable scholarship 
placed her near the head of the Class of 1867, and later 
gained for her from her Alma Mater the degree of A.M, 
Subsequently she was a member of Prof. Agassiz’s Peni- 
kese School of Natural History, a teacher at Antioch. in 
the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and New Albany, 
Ind., and finally teacher and principal of the high school 
at San Diego, Cal., where her husband, Rev. David 
Cronyn, was minister of the Unitarian society. Upon 
his retirement from the ministry, Mrs. Cronyn was drawn 
back to the simple country life of her childhood, and spent 
her closing years in a beautiful spot near the village of 
Bernardston, Mass., where she was a devoted member of 
the Unitarian church, and where, as everywhere, 


“None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.’ 


In her a rare personality was veiled under a shrinking 
modesty. Her versatile attainments in ancient and mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, botany, ornithology, music, 
and art, were never suspected by the casual acquaintance. 
Her self-effacement likewise made very meagre the ex- 
pression of a fine literary capacity, which needed the stim- 
ulus of occasion and encouragement, as when she wrote 
“Over a Diamond Necklace,’ which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly years ago, or other poems and articles 
written when urged by discerning friends. 

But self-sacrifice and duty, as the dominant forces of her 
life, could not be concealed. ‘They found constant ex- 
pression in her life. To her husband’s church labors in 
San José and San Diego her ‘‘quietness and strength’* 
were a powerful re-enforcement. Indeed, the permanent 
foundation of our church at San Diego must be credited to 
her; for, when at a critical period in the city’s progress 
abandonment of his work confronted her husband, she 
said: ‘‘Let us stay. I will go back to my old profession. 
We will keep the society going until better times.” And 
so, for a period of years, she did double duty in her home 
and in the public schools, 

Her passionate love of nature and humanity was con- 
joined with a profound spirituality. Always undemon- 
strative in her religious faith, the revelation of its character 
was made evident not only in her Christ-like spirit, but in 
one of her last messages to her five children: ““Makea 
careful study of the life of Christ. There never was an- 
other life like his.” D. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St! Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when me to 
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land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb, ) 


THE WEIRS, N.H. 


Furnished cottage of eight rooms on shore of Lake a 
nipesaukee to let for the summer. Apply to Mrs. J. W 
Fellows, 186 Lowell Street, Manchester, N.H. 


CARESWELL. 
FLETCHER WEBSTER ESTATE 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. 

This summer school for girls will be opened for the 
months of July and August. Nature study under compe- 
tent teachers will be made a special feature. References 


given and required. For terms, address Mrs. HARRIET 
Szars, Careswell, Green Harbor, Mass, 


PENSION NEWPORT, 
Dinard-St. Enogat, 
Brittany, France. 
Address Mrs. Jas. E. BAGLEY. 

Modern house standing in own tennis courts, overlook- 
ing sea. Splendid climate (mild, but bracing). Pictur- 
esque scenery. Golf grounds, Casinos, and English clubs 
near house. Terms: from §$1.50a day, in season. Large 
reductions until July for families or for lengthened stay. 

Steamers direct from Southampton, where American 
steamers arrive. 


LADY artist desires to go on an economical sketch- 
ing tour in England and Scotland in May and June. 
Is there some lady, artistically inclined, who will accom- 
pany her? F., care Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress St., 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
ae aaa, Ww. W EDS. Price 35 cents; Pat mail, 45 gente. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; mail, postage 

repaid, so cents per copy. deo. H. Rulie Co., 272 
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effort at present upon Youngstown and New- 
castle. All regretted the absence of Rev. 
George H. Badger, whose illness prevented 
him from giving the address assigned him. 
The devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
William H. Fish, Jr., of Meadville, made all 
feel the value of the faith we had been plan- 
ning to promote. Luncheon was_ served 
by the ladies at the noon hour. At two 
o’clock Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville School presented a review of a recent 
book, ‘Jesus in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Prof. Heinrich Weinel of the University 
of Jena, Germany. This, he said, is a thor- 
oughly Unitarian book, and is representa- 
tive of the work of modern German theologi- 
cal scholarship, which in the main oocupies 
the same ground as American Unitarianism. 
The great teachers of the world are Unita- 
rian in faith, if not in name, and the study 
of such books reveals the fact that the Amer- 
ican liberal churches are but part of a great 
world-wide movement, which is the domi- 
nant force in religious thought to-day. The 
future lies with liberal Christianity, for the 
universities and the leaders of thought are 
with it. From Prof. Weinel’s book many 
passages were quoted, showing the spiritual 
power of the gospel of the human Jesus and 
the Father-God. The paper elicited a spir- 
ited discussion, which was led by Rev. 
Cc. S. S. Dutton of Salem, Ohio At the 
Alliance meeting which followed, Mrs. F. C. 
Southworth gave a strong address on Alli- 
ance work, emphasizing the value of organi- 
zation. She was followed by Mrs. C. S. 
Dakin of Buffalo, who gave a stirring paper 
on ‘“‘What the Alliance can do for the Sun- 
day-school.’’ ‘‘The Value of Co-operation of 
Churches in Charities” was strikingly set 
forth in a paper by Mr. Frederic Almy, ces- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society 
of Buffalo, and Col. McIntyre of the Salva- 
tion Army gave a most appealing and con- 
vincing address on ‘‘Industrial Work for 
Men.” Rev. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg was 
prevented from being present by illness, and 
his place in the platform meeting was taken 
by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, The subject for 
this closing meeting was ‘‘The New Evan- 
gelism.’”’ Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land was the first speaker. He said: ‘The 
new evangelism seems to be new on the basis 
of a change of emphasis, from justification 
by faith to a justification by faithfulness. 
There is nothing new about it in the liberal 
church because the liberal church has from 
the beginning forced just this issue. A man 
is saved by his Christian spirit, and not by 
a particular Christian belief. So, then, in 
the Unitarian Church the new gospel is the 
same old gospel. To do the divinely right 
thing that has come to you to do, to do just 
because it ought to be done, and for the 
single and sole reward of having done it, 
puts you not far from the kingdom of God.”’ 
Mr. Harvey carried this thought into the 
mission field, and showed by illustrations 
from practical experience in the past few 
months that Unitarianism has a message 


alike for the workman at his task and the} 


student fresh from the problems of the col- 
lege and university. We need only to make 
our message throb with human interest, and 
there are many to whom it becomes a price- 
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less boon. Rey. L. M. Powers found the 
New Evangelism a call to Universalists, and 
felt a new power would come to liberals when 
love to God and love to man became genu- 
ine realities. All felt much indebted to Rev. 
Frederic C. Brown, the pastor of the church, 
for his attention to every detail, and to the 
congregation for their royal hospitality. 
Both were acknowledged by President 
Southworth in his closing words to the con- 
ference. Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 


Churches. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLra.—On Sunday, April 9, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, formerly minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Worcester, -Mass., 
conducted here in the Women’s Club Building 
the first Unitarian service ever held in Jack- 
sonville. The little company which gathered 
contained some of the most influential and 
prominent men and womeninthecity. Deep 
interest was manifested in the possibility 
and practicability of establishing a Unitarian 
society in this metropolitan and progressive 
city. Jacksonville is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and is one of the most interesting 
and alert cities in the new South. The cli- 
mate and the situation are unusually good. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church: Rev. 
Earl C. Davis was ordained as pastor of this 
church on Friday, April 7, before a large 
congregation. ‘The invocation was by Rev. 
O. I. Darling of Adams, and the Scripture 
read by Dr. W. V. W. Davis of the First 
Church of Pittsfield. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Minot J. Savage of New 
York, who spoke on the reality and the 
practical importance of religion, and on the 
church as the external expression of the re- 
ligious life. In closing, the speaker showed 
that a perfect relationship with God is the 
one thing of most importance to every human 
being. Prof. H. T. Fisher in behalf of the 
congregation gave the ordination address, 
followed by prayer by Rev. Richard E 
Birks of Deerfield, while Prof. W. W. Fenn 
of Cambridge delivered the charge to the 
candidate, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Billerica 
extended to him the right hand of fellowship, 
and Rey. Charles E. St. John of Boston gave 
the charge to the people. The service closed 
with the benediction by the new clergyman. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—First Unitarian Society, 


Rev. W. D. Simonds: The pulpit subjects 
for April were announced as follows: ‘The 
Social and Religious Opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson,” “‘Crossing Sea and Desert to the 
Promised Land,” ‘‘Hosannas and Curses,” 
“A Better and Happier Easter,” ‘The 
Church of Calvin and the Church of Chan- 
ning.” 

WeEsT SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr.: 
The annual meeting held Monday evening, 
April 3, was a great success. 11 men mem- 
bers were admitted, and the reports for the 


year were very gratifying. The Women’s | 


Alliance have a membership of 34, and are 
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Clothing for Men 


and Boys 
THAT STANDS THE TEST OF TIME. 


For many years we have been making 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothes in our own work- 
rooms here in Boston—clothes that would 
serve our reputation for good work, good 
fabrics, fair prices—clothes that would 
create and hold permanent business. And 
that is why absolute satisfaction is guaran- 
teed to the man who buys here now for 
himself and for his boys. 

Correctness of style and perfection of fit 
have always been prominently identified 
with the name 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


—they always shall be. Consider, then, if 
this, Our Spring Announcement, is not 
worthy your second thought before you buy 
your spring and summer clothes. 
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of great assistance to the church. The Tues- 
day Society is increasing in membership, 
and promises to do good work the coming 
year. Our Sunday-school is a wonderful 
one for its size, the average attendance being 
about 60. Its contribution to the church 
during the year was 65, besides quite a little 
balance in the bank. A men’s club was 
formed this winter, and started off with 30 
members. Not all, however, are actively 
interested in our church. It was thought 
such a club would stimulate the interest of 
the men of liberal minds in the community 
and be of great benefit to us. The meetings 
have been very enjoyable to all. We have 
a very capable and energetic young man 
for pastor, and he is doing excellent work 
among us. Our society is composed entirely 
of people of moderate means, but who for 
the most part are very much devoted to the 
cause, as our long struggle to establish a 
church in the community will testify. We 
are laboring at a great disadvantage, as our 
place of worship is very inconvenient for 
the needs of a modern church. We lease 
the building and are practically tenants at 
will. Should the property change hands at 
any time, which it is very likely to do, we 
would be without a home, and all our long 
and hard work go for naught. What we 
very much need is a home of our own, a new 
church suitable to the needs of this growing 
community,—not a large and costly building, 
but modest and comfortable. To this end 
we ate working with all our energy, and we 
have started a land fund; but of course with 
all our regular expense it grows very slowly. 
Cannot some of your readers aid us to push 
the load up the grade and over the hills, and 
thus give us fresh courage? Any contribu- 
tions, large or small, may be sent to our pas- 
tor, Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., 43 Teele Avenue, 
West Somerville, and will receive thankful 
acknowledgment. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. George W. Solley has recently accepted 
a unanimous call, and the service of installa- 
tion is set for Tuesday evening, May 9. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.....+.0+-ssssesseseeeeee $41,506.78 
April ro. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn, . 27.20 
10. Sunday-school eee iety Quincy, 5.00 
ro. Society in Littleton... 22.00 
ro. Society in Randolph.................. 50.00 
ro. First een se “sce codeoai 
ville.. 214.00 
10. First Parish i in Brighton -. 202.78 
1o. Society in Taunton......... 242.42 
11. Society in Vineland, N.J .. 9.50 
11. Sunday-school, First 
DERI e era cavncon es cabcicece cesses 4.00 
11. Sunday-school, Society in sea een 5.00 
11. Society in Uxbridge. . “ 50.00 
11. Society in Montclair, N. Mie 36.13 
11. Society in Augusta, Me 100.00 
ir. Wm. F. Heroy, ‘Amsterdam 1.00 
12. Society i in Springfield........... aa 300.00 
12, Society in Sturbridge .......-......-- 11.00 
12. See. Society in Stare 
eeee 3.00 
12. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. Rei 150,00 
12. Society in Templ EOD ceen woes 20.00 
12. Sunday-school, Society in’ East 
Bridgewater.. 4.00 
12. Sunday-school, “Society in Marlboro, 7.50 
12. Society in Vineyard Haven .......... 5.00 
12. Mr.and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston, 3,000.00 
12. Lipton Church of All Souls (Cor- 
ae =f wap beeen SWaaiswc as: 50.00 
12. Suni v-achoo of First Society, Pont- 
5.73 
13 Choreh of the Unity, “St! Louis, Mo. ity 25.00 
13. Friend....... 50 
13 Society in Orange, N. Te 25.00 
13. Society in Kansas City, Mo... we 12.46 
13. First Parish in Cambridge... 300.00 
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April 13. First Parish in Brighton............. $20.00 
13. Society in Highland Springs, Y 3.00 
14. Society in Greenfield..... 5: 103.75 
14. Society in Dover, N. H. Bee ss cae be ee 10,00 

15. First Congregational Porkey’. eee 
erville.. a 10.00 
15. Society in Lincoln, USES SIR se ie 35.00 


15. Sunday-school, Society in Greenfield, 
15. First Society, Brooklyn, 
FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 


April 12, Friend. iS OREO 5.00 
14. A “ ‘Rhode Islander’. .cce.essessseee 


$47,781.75 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 
Already acknowledged. . $74,850.00 
April a Andrew C. Wheelwright, Boston « 100.00 
. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston . 500.00 
$75,450.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dere and Chere. 


A parade was recently held at Manila, 
and among the civic bodies that marched 
were the official rat-catchers. They all car- 
ried their rat traps in their hands. 


One of the queer rents paid to the English 
crown is by the well-known Foulis family. 
This family holds a forest, and the rental of 
the forest is the delivery of a snowball any 
day itisasked for. Always the Foulis family 
must have a snowballready. Itis no trouble 
to them, either, for Ben Wyvis, a mountain 
of great height, is in the forest, and the top 
is always covered with snow. 


Happy is the housewife who has a good husband and a 


Magee Range. 


The Magee stands alone, and is the result of fifty years 


of experience. 


Simple in construction, every part interchangeable and 
tested before assembled. Guaranteed to have greatest 
cooking capacity at lowest minimum cost for fuel. 


“Tt saves coal bills.” 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the Celebrated ‘‘ Magee’? Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


BUY IT 


Warranted Moth Proof. 


No experiments with moth balls, tarine 
bags, or newspaper parcels can absolutely 
assure you against moths in your closets 
and bureau drawers. 


The only safe plan is to own one of 
our Paine Cedar Chests, made for the 


wardrobe of an entire family. 
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Red Cedar, specially selected for its aromatic strength. They are splen. 
didly built, being double panelled throughout to avoid all cracking and 
splitting. We have them as low as $12. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 Canal Street, 


en North Station and 
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Pleasantries. 


Ikey (who has been reading): ‘‘ Fader, can | 
anybody get rich ‘beyond ‘der dreams of | 
afarice’?”” His Father: ‘‘I t’ink not, Ikey. 
Afarice vos a putty good dreamer.” —Puck, 

VanBilt 
like success.” 
don’t know. 


Astorgould: ‘‘Nothing succeeds 
Miss Vera Cutting: “Oh, I 
Some persons, you know, only 


succeed by succession!”—lVoman’s Home 
Companion. 
Mrs. Hystyle: ‘‘Poor Perey had a sad ex- 


perience on his last trip to Philadelphia.” 
Mr. Hystyle: ‘‘Accident?” Mrs. Hystyle: 
“Yes: he lost his London and Paris labels 
off his grip.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Dr. K. B. Tupper of Philadelphia collects 
slips in English. One of his favorites 1s an 
inscription, written in a book by Queen 
Mary, consort of William, which runs as 
follows, ‘Given to William and I on our| 
coronation day.” Another example is an 
adv ertisement from a Western paper, read- 
ing, ‘‘Wanted, a herder for 500 sheep that 
can speak Spanish fluently.” 


Collier’s Weekly says that cow-boys are 
always glad to practise politeness when they 
have a chance. ‘Two ladies delayed by an 
accident lunched in a station of the Southern 
Pacific Road. ‘Two cow-boys were at the 
table. They arose, bowed, and stood until 
the ladies were seated. To be equally cour- 
teous one of the ladies asked, ‘‘May I not 
pass the butter?” The reply was immedi- 
ate, ‘“‘I don’t choose none, thank you most 
to death, ma’am.” 


Little Mary’s big sister was engaged to 
Mr. Brown, who was away on an outing trip 
with Mary’s brother. Her father was writ- 
ing to them, and asked the little girl if she 
had a message to send. ‘‘ What shall I say, 
papa?” asked she. ‘‘ Why,” said the father, | 
“T believe it is the fashion to send your 
love.” ‘‘ Well,” said the little miss, with a 
sigh, ‘““you may send my fashionable love 
to Mr. Brown, and my real love to brother | 
Tom.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Disraeli was in love with a widow, Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis. One day, when he went 
to call, the lady saw him approaching and 
ordered the servant to say that she was not 
at home. When the maid reached the hall, 
the statesman was hanging up his overcoat. 


‘‘Mrs. Lewis, sir, is not at home,’ said the 
flurried maid. ‘‘I did not ask for Mrs. 
Lewis,’ was the calm, statesmanlike reply. 


‘‘But I don’t know when she will be back,” 
urged the maid. ‘Neither do I,’ philo- 
sophically replied Disraeli, ‘‘but I am going 
to wait till she comes, so please make me a 
cup of tea.’ He did wait, he got his tea, 
and he married the widow. 


One day Miss Dorothy Drew positively 
refused to get up, and her grandfather, Mr, 
Gladstone, had to be called to overawe the 
rebel. “Why don’t you get up, Dorothy?” 
he asked. ‘Because the Bible doesn’t ap- 
prove of early rising, grandfather,’’ was the 
unexpected reply. ‘‘Really, Dorothy,” said 
the astonished statesman, “‘you must be 
mistaken,” ‘‘Oh, no, I’m not,” she per- 
sisted. ‘‘Here it is.” And> she turned up 
the second verse of the One Hundred and | 
Twenty-seventh Psalm,—‘‘It is vain for you | 
to rise up early.” The old parliamentarian 
had nothing more to say. The argument 
floored him,——-London Tatler. 
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New England Mutual 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

Bary. F. Pawar’ President. 
ALFRED D STER, Vice-President. 
S. F. RULL, asectetary. 
RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate oveflooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: son MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutftie, | A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Miss Kimball’s réoessts. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 
1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, . . . . Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Sree teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific Sc col and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley ims Wass: 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


HENRY A. wicks: D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles 


PRICE 25 CENTS 

For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Geo. H, Exuuis Co., 
publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“aE 


” BOSTON. 


